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Preface 



This report summarizes the findings of a cooperative research 
project (No. 210 ?) in social dialects sponsored by the 
University of Chicago and the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and supported by a grant from the U. 3 . Office of 
Education. 

As conceived by the investigators, the design of the 
project was simple. It seemed easy enough to find repre- 
sentatives of middle class and lower class speech, of 
ifhites and Negroes, to codify the differences, to select 
characteristic utterances of each group, to dub these on 
tape in random order, to record the way in which selected 
populations of respondents identified the racial and social 
status of the speaker of each utterance, and then to deter- 
mind the validity of such identifications* Yet from the 
beginning, complications crept in. 

Dialect interviewing in urban areas is difficult enough 
but it was assumed that the experience of the investigators 
and their assistants would take these difficulties in stride. 
So it might; have been in any previous year$ so it might well 
be in the future, Dut, as anyone who reads American news- 
papers must realise, the period from the summer of 1963 
through the election of I96A was one in which there were more 
than usual difficulties for the interviewer of urban infor- 
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mants, especially in the negro slums. Only the persistence 
and dedication of the interviewers— helvin Hoffman, lee 
Pederson, and John P. Willis— provided the field interviews, 
upon which the rest of the project depended® 

It was originally hoped that the data from the field 
interviews could he put on punoh cards for computer analysis. 
However 9 it soon became apparent that no program existed for 
treating anything hut the lexical and grammatical data, 
for both of which the intuitive and informal social identi- 
fication is already accurate. Programs for phonemic corre- 
lations are few; for sub-phonemic differences in pronuncia- 
tion no satisfactory program has yet been worked out, though 
.Soger Shuy of idchigan State should perfect one before the 
end of 1965* For suprasegmental s and paraC anguage the 
programs are not yet conceived. Consequently, it was decided 
to sort the pronunciation data manually— old fashioned and 
slow, perhaps, but more accurate than machine manipulation 
could be. 

The preparation of the instrument for ascertaining 
sooiolinguistic reactions also ported a number of technical 
problems, notably the finding of representative speakers from 
each group whose tapes were of high enough fidelity to be 
easily duplicated in parts, the selection of control sub- 
jects, and the search for an extant computer program that 
could be adapted to the needs of the project® Whatever 
success this part of the project has achieved is due to the 
intelligence and devotion of Vernon S* and Carolyn H, Larsen, 
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whose formal training in linguistics has been enriched, by 
their knowledge of psychology and statistics, by their 
practical experience as test designers and publishers® 
editors, and by their deep appreciation of individual human 
dignity. They were aided by i.arylou Lionells* by Phyllis 
Aaplan, and especially by Thoms ^ Creswell , whose lifelong 
intimate experience with Chicago schools— from kindergarten 
pupil to teacher of methods courses in English— -provides in- 
sights into the direction which a more effective school 
program must take. 

It should be emphasised, however, that though the 
table of contents indicates primary credits, each investigator 
and research associate has discussed and examined each part 
and has made his contribution tnroughout. Credit is also 
due 'etty Jacobsen, editorial assistant during the prepara- 
tion of the report, and to ti*c groups too numerous for specific 
listings the administrative staffs of the two sponsoring 
institutions and the citizens of Chicago who served as 
informants, as respondents and as liaison between these 
groups and the investigators. 

The study of specific correlations between pronuncia- 
tions and social Judgments will not stop with this report* 

It would be interesting to see what responses would be made 
in Eastern or Southern communities; the conclusions here 
presented are valid only for the Chicago metropolitan area, 
though one might expect similar reactions in other Inland 
Northern urban areas. These conclusions, tentatively ad- 
vanced, are as follows: 
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1. Vocabulary reflects cultural experience, and can 

be expected to change as people become adjusted to city living* 
The survival of certain humble ethnic words in ethnic neigh- 
borhoods, of whatever kind, is traditional; it may even be 
reinforced by a feeling for in-group solidarity. 

2. Grammar reflects social and educational advantages. 
Grammatical differences between middle-class and lower-class 
speech are easily identified. They are most striking in 
areas {such as the Southeastern and South-Central states) 
where sharp differences of caste and class have long been 
recognized. Since the Negroes of the Chicago slums are nor- 
mally from the lower class of the lower caste of such regions— 
whether born there or in Chicago— it is to be expected that 
their speech would show strong divergences from the grammatical 
norms of middle class Chicago, and that in turn middle class 
Chicagoans would identify as "Negro grammar" features that 

are widely distributed in uneducated Southern speech of both 
races. The existence of these divergent grammatical forms 
has long been recognized in the schools; the traditional 
treatment, however, has been in terms of lapses, errors or 
deviations, with no recognition that they are part of a 
regular system. Future educational programs should be de- 
veloped in terms of substituting for the grammatical system 
of lower-class Southern speech the system of middle-class 
Chicago white speech— at least for those economic and social 
situations where grammatical norms are important. 

3. In pronunciation, differences between middle-class 
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and lov*^r-elass white speech or between middle-class and lower- 
class Negro speech are much less easy to detect than differ- 
ences between the speech of white Chicagoans and Southern 
Negroes© i-oreover, the fact that middle-class white Chicagoans 
often identified as a Southern Negro the Southern white 
control speaker suggests that for middle-class white Chicagoans 
any palpably Southern pronunciation is automatically registered 
as Negro, rural and uneducated though the speaker in question 
is city bred and the most highly educated of the speakers 
selected for the instrument* This kind of identification 
suggests that any educational application of this project 
should take two directions) 

(a) Since for the moment the strongly Southern pronun- 
ciation of the Chicago lower-class Negro constitutes a social 
handicap, it would be desirable to teach Chicago middle- 
class pronunciation to the children of this group, beginning 
with nursery school. Such teaching should be informal at 

the beginning, in an effort to provide a substitute for the 

& 

characteristic language learning process where children arriv-* 
ins from various communities pick up the local idiom from 
older children in their neighborhood. Since the normal 
situation will operate only after genuinely integrated res- 
idential patterns are established, teachers in this artificial 
situation must recognize a discrepancy between the “target 
pronunciation^ in the schools and the home pronunciation— 
and avoid stigmatizing the latter. The air is functional 



bidial ectal ism , with the children able to switch codes as 
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occasion demands. 

(b) At the same time, as a part of education in human 
understanding , it would be desirable to include in the school 
•English program, from a rather early period, something about 
the nature of language, the origins of dialects, and the 
variety of cultivated pronunciations to be found in the 
United States. Some textbooks already provide this kind of 
information, and several series of illustrative recordings 
are either in progress or planned. 

4 . Xt is an intuitive reaction that suprasegmentals 
and paralanguage are more effective indicators of ethnic 
background than vocabulary, grammar cr pronunciation. Since 
only the crudest statements exist of regional arid social 
differences in these features, extensive further research 
is necessary. 



Raven I. HcDavid, Jr. 
William 1 * 1 . Austin 
April 1965 



Social Dialects t Cause or 
Symptom of Social maladjustment 

Raven I. Me David 3 Jr* 

University of Chicago 

I am going to be somewhat anecdotal, but I think this 
treatment will lead into some of the complications that we 
encoimter in working on social dialects, and perhaps the 
anecdotes will help us to realize how intricately these 
problems are inter-related with research, with one*s own 
personal Weltanschauung , and with one*s pedagogical career 
and interests* Here we might make a minimal statement of 
the commitment of the /inglish teaching profession as a 
commitment to see that in a democratic society, every 
citizen should have a command of the standard idiom suf- 
ficient to enable him to fulfill his intellectual potentiali- 
ties, whatever kind of job, career or ambitions he ma y have* 
How if this sounds like one of the early phrases in Milton* s 
Of education, the similarity is deliberate, as coming from a 
retired Miltonist* 

We have three strands of operation, leaving out all of 
the things that are going on in our major cities, in the halls 
of Congress, in the IT*N* and so on, to come to grips with the 
fact that a number of citizens of various countries 9 of var- 
ious socio-ethnic backgrounds, are not being given an op- 
portunity to fulfill their potentialities* Let us first re- 
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view the research of the last generation* It Is 33 years 
since the Linguist ic Atlas of the United States and Canada was 
begun with fieldwork in New England. We have in this atlas 
the first attempt in linguistic geography to take into 
account the problems of social differences and the dimension 
of time. Those of us who have been working with the Linguis- 
tic Atlas have no illusions about having definitive answers, 
and no illusions that the findings of the thirties and forties 
are applicable to other situations that have kept on arising. 
In fact, from the very beginning Bans xiurath, director of th( 
Atlas, has insisted that we needed many larger scale studies 
on particular problems. We simply could not cover more in the 
first Investigation which had, as its major purpose, estab«* 
lishing the baselines and the general direction of apparent 
change in the speech of the United States. 

The first suggestion that maybe we ought to say some- 
thing to the social scientists came from Gordon Blackwell, 
then chairman of sociology at North Carolina, now President 
of Furman University, where he and I were classmates. One 
day when we were talking about the atlas materials, he said 
that we ought to have some comments in Social Forces so that 
we could at least start arguing intelligently. This conver- 
sation led to an article in the December 1946, Social Forces , 
pointing out the directions which my concern, with social dia- 
lects has since taken. The intricate problem of the status 
indicator in South Carolina was then discussed in American 
Speech . 1948® Later came a note, based on the situation in 
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Buffalo and elsewhere, which sot into Studies in Linguistics ** 

In 1951 t my wife and I did a paper for the Dialect Society 

and the Speech Association at the request of Allen talker Bead 

on the relation of thw speech of American Negroes to the 
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speech of Whites. Lorenzo Turner’s 20 years of investiga- 
tion of Gullah along the Carolina-Georgia coast was one of 
the major items that we had to take into account in this 
paper and that everyone who starts from some of the more mar- 
ginal social dialects in the United States will have to take 
into consideration. For a number of years since then I have 
been Involved in working through the materials put together 
first by the late He L« Nencken, and part of the problem of 
up3iti ng and reorganizing these statements entailed recapit- 
ulating what had been said about problems in social dialects. 

I grew up in a community where we said there were three 
races: x-rhites, Negroes and cotton-mill workers. Here we had 
white and black separated by caste lines. We also had an in- 
dustrial system of tY > closed mill village, the closed em- 
ployment situation with the company store selling almost 
everything on credit, and we had separate, segregated schools 
for the cotton mills. In this community we could see a num- 
ber of social differences in dialects. We learned, very easily, 
that certain vowels were identified with the poor whites, the 
hillbillies, and their derivatives, the cotton mill workers. 

Ue knew that there was a rural white speech— not hillbilly— 
which nice but unassuming people used* Vie knew that, in the 
city 2 _xot only were there differences in xdiite speech and 
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Negro speech 5 we even learned that many of the more intelli- 
gent Negroes were bi -dialectal . fliat is, when they were 
speaking to the quality they would use one mode and when they 
were speaking back in the kitchen or to the yard man, they 
would use another* This intuitive perception is the kind of 
thing that one might expect from little boys playing arouna 
in grandmothers * houses and hearing things that maybe they 
were not supposed to hears they would conclude intuitively 
that people learn to differentiate their mode of communication 
according to the situation in which they were communicating 
and according to the people to whom they were attempting to 
communicate* 

In the course of my particular pedagogical career, I was 
translated to Charleston across a major bundle of isoglosses 
and observed there another kind of dialect situation where in 
many phonological matters the urban Negro and the urban white, 
upper-upper, were very much alike* The city also had the 
strivers and strainers, in between, who were not accepted by 
either of these groups. On the streets, one could hear some 
of the varieties of C-ullah from the flower sellers and sea- 
food peddlers who would come into town. Going out for fish- 
ing in the country, we often had trouble finding our way 
beoause we did not know the language in which to ask directions 
properly or to ascertain what the directions were when we got 
them* 

Later, I spent two years in Louisiana, in the center of 
the Cajun country* There were many excellent speakers of 
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local standard -English* Unlike the situation in South 

Carolina, there were few poor whites who were native speakers 

of non-standard varieties of English® In their place were 

the rural Cajuns— French-speaking poor whites# According to 
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Wallace Lambert, of LcGill, these people are doubly unfortu- 
nate— almost completely deculturized, illiterate in all langua- 
ges i they have been made to feel that French is inferior, 
but have not been given a fair opportunity to learn anything 
approximating standard English® 

Somewhat later, after three years with the Armed Forces 
Language Program and two decades with the Linguistic Atlas, I 
found myself increasingly involved in the problems of teaching 
in metropolitan areas. 

In the fall of 1959 9 preparations for the Darwin 
Centennial drew me into a profitable association with the 
Chicago Department of Anthropology# One of the first fruits 
of that association was an invitation to participate in a 
seminar in “caste and class, u along with lieliim Harriott and 
Julian Pitt-Rivers. As a scion of an old family of British 
landed gentry, Julian could evaluate the American scene 
objectively and dispassionately 5 he remarked several times that, 
in the allegedly open society, social competition becomes 
keener and the unstructured markers of class increasingly 
important# He pointed out that the new “open society “ has 
actually created a pattern of social segregation in the new 
one-class neighborhoods, and particularly the one-class 
suburbs like Levi t town and Park Forest: as people move up 
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economically they want to move away from those that they feel 

are economic and social threats 9 and toward those with whom 

they feel entitled to associate because of their new affluence* 

The flight from the central city to the suburbs is not 

solely white backlash, but a reflection of the fact that 

people in a democratic society have to keep running on the 

treadmill if they want to keep their place, and if they 

stop* they fall off and are considered failures. Prom these 

observations have come the motives for such research as the 
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dissertations of Lee Pederson and Gerald Udell , and the 
proposed dissertations of Thomas Creswell, John Dawkins and 
Vernon Larsen* 

So much for the theoretical background of our Chicago 
research* As we would like to think, these theories have been 
influenced by practical teaching problems in particular sit- 
uations, beginning with my first teaching in South Carolina* 
The first striking situation where it was clear to me that 
work in social dialects was a necessity for the schools was 
that in southern Louisiana* Since the democratic philosophy 
of the state school system sought to avoid saddling students 
with the stigma of failure, no matter how submarginal their 
accomplishments, many freshmen who entered the state college 
with diplomas and four units of English could literally not 
read, write, speak or understand English# In orthography, in 
grammar and pronunciation^ there ms a sharp divergence be- 
tween the language practices of these people and those of the 
dominant English-speaking culture* lioreover, it was apparent 
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that the Negro speakers of Preach in southern Louisiana were 
much more removed from standard southern Louisiana English 
than were the white Cajun French, beoause Louisiana then 
rigidly maintained the Southern tradition of separate and 
unequal accommodations in education and other social amenities* 
Clearly, in southern Louisiana, it was desirable to begin, at 
an early age, the teaching of English as a foreign language*^ 

After Uorld dar II and several years of field work, I 
went to Western deserve, in Cleveland, Ohio, a quality 
university with periodic illusions of football grandeur* 
Harrison Dillard, the great Negro hurdler, was a former student 
under our coach, Eddie Finnegan} thus deserve attracted many 
Negro athletes, especially from Warren, Ohio* Warren, a 
town of about fifty thousand, is not large enough for 
educational segregation to have any particular impact on the 
quality of English teaching in high schools. Yet the Negro 
graduates from Warren High, who usually did well on the college 
boards, showed in their compositions all of the grammatical 
features we associate with uneducated Negro speech, especially 
the nomadic appearance of the inflectional endings of verbs 
and nouns* One concluded that though the schools were not 
segregated, other social contacts were, since these gr amma tical 
forms could not have survived if whites and Negroes lived 
side by side and played together as equals. 

In 1956-57 my wife taught in the Cleveland extension 
program of Eent State University, aimed at producing cadet 
teachers for the Cleveland public schools* In the program on 
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the east side of Cleveland , the overwhelming majority of the 
students were Negroes# They wore, as a rule, highly motivated 
and highly intelligent, but most of them had the non-standard 
grammar one associates with iiississippi or Alabama, for many 
had grown up in those states « iany of these students had to 
take non-credit English before they could get into freshman 
work© The grammatical problems were especially acute with 
the non-credit students, just as they have been in my wife’s 
remedial and freshman English courses at Chicago Teachers 
College, South© A casual comment of hers— “All week I have 
been trying to teach standard English as a foreign language© w — 
was probably the first suggestion I had that the techniques 
of second language teaching might be adapted to this problem© 

At the same time 1 discovered, through evening classes for 
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in-service teachers, that the classroom teachers in Chicago 
are aware that the grammar of the slum Negro Ls a major problem© 
However, most teachers do not knovr what to do with this problem, 
and when they start to talk about the grammatical character- 
istics that distinguished Negro and white speech, professional 
raeemen may say, “Don’t mention this; this is discrimination. *• 
Hut among scholars concerned with the fate of our country , 
mentioning these features is not discrimination; we must 
talk about things that occur, for failure to mention them and 
to seek a cure will help perpetuate discrimination© 

Thus theoretical concern, social observation and 
practical experience lie behind Pederson’s dissertation and 
the growing cooperation with public and private groups inter- 
ested in removing the educational, ecomonic and social 
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handicaps of the underpriviledged urban negro# We conclude 
that we must remove their linguistic handicaps if our educa- 
tional system is to survive# The grammatical problems are 
of such an order that we advance the suggestion— which hencken 
had reported before the war and which my wife independently 
derived from her teaching experience— that in our urban slums 
and other areas where divergent social dialects exist, we 
might teach standard English as a foreign language# 

One other problem is involved in our projects to 
convey to the dominant culture a better understanding of 
what standard English aotually is# :!e must keep reminding our 
neighbors that standard American English has many varieties, 
all good# lie must remind them not to confuse what is regionally 
and what is socially different# And we must also realize— and 
make others realize— that a person 1 s dialect is one of his 
most intimate possessions# We may want to give a person 
other modes of his language to communicate with in other 
situations, but we do not want to make him too self-conscious 
about the fact that he and his family and friends naturally 
use s, non-standard dialect. After all, it may sometimes be 
to one f s advantage to be able to switch back into the child- 
hood mode, to communicate naturally with those who are 
still striving to improve their lot# 
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Uollke traditional linguistic atlases, the Chicago investigation did 
not confine itself to natives of the community; a precedent is Juanita 
Williamson, A Phonologi cal and Morphological Study of the Speech of the 
Hg&gg £& Memphis , Tejmessee, diss* (microfilm) U* of Michigan, 1961* 

To ascertain the linguistic acculturation of recent immigrants, 
notably Southern Negroes, two groups of informants were chosen, representing 
shorter’ and longer residence in Metropolitan Chicago* For the local 
baseline, one is referred to Lee Pederson, The Pronoundation of English 
iS Chicago ; Consonants and Vowels , dissertation (MS) , U. of Chicago, 1964* 
The questionnaire was based on the Short Work Sheets for the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, originally devised in 
1939 by Kens Kurath, Director of the Linguistic Atlas, and modified In 
1949 for the North-Central States by Davis and McDavid* Since the North® 
Central version as used in the field comprises something like 600 items 
and requires about five hours of interviewing, it was considered desirable 
to abridge them further for this study* The final version comprises 
about 160 of the most easily elicited items, and can be covered in an hour 
and a half* Most of the items are significant for pronoundation 
differences; several of the grammatical items that might reveal social 
distinctions are retained, and a very few of the Vocabulary items* The 
emissions are almost always matters of vocabulary, especially itms of 
c Id® fashioned rural culture that have been found unproductive In urban 
areas and of little consequence for social differences* At most they 
would reveal what is known already, that recent arrivals fxm Appalachia 
or the Deep South have a familiarity with rural living that native 
Chicsigoans do not have® 

For purposes ©£ comparison* the page mpabera of the North-Central 
worksheets have been retained* 



Worksheets for Metropolitan Chicago 



Introductory page Dates 

Transcribed by? Reviewed by: 

Locality 
Full Address 

Nose Age 

Place of Birth 

Other communities where informant has lived (give dates): 

Education: Occupation: 

Social Contacts (churchy lodges , other associations): 

Family history: 

Character of the community 



Character sketch and speech characteristics (familiarity with other 
dialects 9 tempo, clear or slurred, stress and pitch range, etc*): 



Items by Pages 



one two three 


four 


five 


six seven 


eight 

fourteen 


nice ten 


eleven 


twelve 


thirteen 


twenty 


tweaty-seven 


thirty 


forty 


forty-four 


seventy 


hundred 


thousand 


first 


second third 


fourth 

twice as 


fifth sixth ninth tenth ell at once 

(good) 


January 


February 


April 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Saturday 


good morning 



4) yesterday tomorrow half past 

5) this year thls-here 

6) chimney 

6 A) a list of rooms in the house 

7) soot ashes chair furniture 

8 ) window 



-• 3 - 
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9) laundry washing and ironing porch shut the door 
dr 6ve /past tense/ 

10) roof 1 have heard it /note unstressed have / 

I haven't done it /stressed and unstressed; note ain't ,, haln't/ 
ho does 

12) dairy 

13) china 

15) wash the dishes rinses faucet (on kitchen sink) 
faucet (in yard) whip 

16) bag sack 

17) candle 

18) brush 

19) (railroad) trestle 

20) grease /verb/ greasy oil kerosene (Inner) tube 
I am going. « . , they© • . /is auxiliary verb omitted?/ 
Am X going (to get some?), « • • they • » » 

21) X am not (going to hurt h*m} , he » • • , they « • • 

/note use of ain't . hain* t/ (I*o right) am I not? 

/note ain't V I] lie were (going to do it) Wo, it wasn't me 

22) brought bulge 

23) purse umbrella (it goes) clear (across) 

25) cement road (he isn't) at home v without (milk) 
with (milk) /with before voiced sound/ toward (s) 

26) dog (he was) bitten (by a dog) 

27) cow horse 

28J (he fell) off (the horse) ' horseshoes 



33) a little way anywhere at all /record examples of 

e 'er a , ne 8 er a * airy a nalry/ /examples of multiple negative/ 



34) 


yours ours theirs 


his 


hers 


35) 


you /record sing* and pi*/ 






36) 


(two) pounds (of flour) 


yeast 


yolk 


3?) 


yellow /the color/ boiled eggs 

mean?/ 


/what does *soul food" 


38) 


(we) ate (at six o'clock) 
(I 'a going to) make coffee 


(have you) 


eaten 
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39) a glass of water milk (I) drank (it) 

(how much have you) drunk »it down! /invitation to sit 
down at table: for family; for strangers/ 

(1) sat down help yourself 

40) warmed over /of food/ vegetables genuine 
those (boys) this way 

43) tomatoes onions 

45) (I) can’t (I) done (work* ail day) /only emphatic?/ 

47) cobweb /in bouse/ spider veb /in woods or fields/ 

49) (ay) husband (my) wife widow parents 
5Q) daughter son boy girl 

52) /slow and fast form of Mrs J (your) aunt 

53) Judge (Marshall) 

54) forehead the right ear 

55) beard mouth palm f&t the hand/ fists joint 

56) chest (I’m) e^aid (she) didn’t use to (be afraid) 

/negative of used to/ careless 

57) tired 

58) (she) got sick (he) caught a cold hoarse 

(haven’t you) taken (your medicine) deaf (he) sweated 
(he) took (it) 

59) boil fa discharging tore/ pus 

60) (they are in) mourning don’t worry 

62) narried 

63) railway station /contrast with bus station; try for fowr-sfcress 
Items/ hotel hospital nurse 

64) Alabama Louisiana Tennessee Mississippi 

65) Detroit Birmingham 

66) (they) joined (the church) 

67) a haunted house (I’d) rather (not go) 

68) (it) coats (too such) 

69) borrow (I) swam (across) (he) dived (in) 

(he was) drowned (he) climbed (a tree) 

70) (she) kneeled (down) (I) woke up (early) stamp (the floor) 



71) ?ull push (den*t you) touch (it) 

72) (who) caught (it?) give me another chance? 

(I have) written (to hin) 

73) (who) taught (you that?) (that 9 a the one you) gave (ae) 

(he) began (to talk) (he) ran (away) 

74) (he) came (over to see me) (he) saw (ae go in) 

(the road was all) tars u$ (ha) did (it) 

75) always (they) fought night could (do it) 
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Ohio ago Phonology 
Alva I, Davis 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

In Language (1933) Leonard Bloomfield sets up 32 
primary phonemes* and nine # secondary phonemes* for Chicago 
speech* Although more recent studies of the pitches and 
stresses have resulted in the establishment of four stresses 
and four pitch levels (with the strong possibility that the 
highest pitch may be part of the paralanguage and that the 
stresses may be predictable from pitch contours), Bloomfield* s 
description was highly useful. The Linguistic Atlas framework 
for stresses is similar to his in all respects, while pitches 
are not systematically recorded. It is now generally held 
that investigation of the pitches, stresses and junctures must 
be studied in longer utterances than those usually elicited 
ty the Atlas questionnaire, 

Bloomfield* s symbols for the segmental phonemes differ 
somewhat from those used by the Linguistic Atlas : 

3 LA 

* es 

* A. G 

The 3 2 1 primary phonemes* consisted of 2k consonants and 
eight vowels, with eight diphthongs (or *oompound primary 
phonemes*) consisting of a vowel plus one of the semivowels 
/ j fW/ « The secondary phonemes consisted of four types of 
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stress— extra loud, loud, less loud, syllabloity (for syllabic 
consonants)— and five levels of pitch— f allins, rising-f ailing, 
rising* extra high (’distorted* ) and pause-continuing* 

In his treatment of the vowels Bloomfield finds two lower- 
mid phonemes /e f o/ and two low phonemes /a, / (or /w,o; a, /), 
There lias been no certain evidence in the materials collected 
for this study to substantiate the /a, / difference, as in 
alms , odd , a difference which he notes for some Central Ilid- 
llestern speakers* His use of /o/ for [A, a], and for [o] 
when followed by /w/ is consistent. Another way of handlins 
the same data would be to write o for [»3 and separate his 
two alio phones of /o/% e,£, 

E 3 

ow ow 

O Q 

0 O 

For unstressed /e/ Bloomfield uses syllabicity, or mere re- 
duction of the related stressed vowel, as in /batm/ ’bottom* , 
/err/ ’error*, /batl/ ’bottle 1 , /glssez/ * glasses* , v /leaded/ 
•landed, 1 

Fox present day middle- class Chicago speech the fol- 
lowing vowel sound units can be set upt 





Front 


Central 


Bach 


high 


i (iy) 




u (uw) 




I (i) 




V (u) 


mid 


e (ey) 


e (©) 
e (er) 


o (ow) 




e (e) 






low 


» 


n f* ' 


r*' 
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Th© symbols in parentheses indicate the Trrger- Smith equiva- 
lents , which have een widely used by nerican linguists 
daring the last fifteen years. i'hr use oi the simple symbols 
is in accordance with the practice i* dually employed in 
handling Linguistic Atlas data, but the Trager— Smith notation 
could be used for the Chicago materials by substitution of 
the appropriate symbols. 

in the high-central area of the chart , no phoneme has 
been set up for Chicago native speech. Phonetically, the vowel 
does occur, but it is allophonic with /!/ or with /©/. 

In the stressed vowel of wish it may be interpreted as /I/ 
retracted and lightly rounded by the initial /w-/$ in the 
second syllable of furniture and ashes , it may be inter ore ted 
as a central vowel raised by the adjacent palatalized alveolar. 
Use of an over-all frame of phonemics would justify the setting 
up of the high central phoneme, but there would be no resul- 
tant economy in representation for this dialect, and such a 
procedure would tend to obscure dialect differences in 
phonemic oppositions. A non-syllabio variant of the high- 
central vowel is also a very common second element in such 
diphthongs as those of buy and boy . 

The wide diphthongs to be set up are? 
aX (ay) aU (aw) 



oX (ay)* 
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Examples from the Data 



Civi] [iv, i'j 



three 


eleven 


fourteen 


twenty 


areasv 

w ~ V 


thirty 


kerosene 


seventy 


we 


January 


he 


February 


me 


chimney 


yeast 


laundry 


eaten 


greasy 


depot 


cement 


Louisiana 


Mississippi 


Tennessee 


Detroit 



In stressed syllables /i/ has a slightly higher 
off-glide. In unstressed syllables the off -glide may be 
absent. 



/I/ 



six 


bit 


fifth 


little 


living 


his 


kitchen 


drink 


window 


this 


chimney 


widow 


did 


fists 


dishes 


Mrs, 


whip 


ill 



In both stressed and unstx-essed position Cl] is 
typical. After /w/ , as in whirj , window , there may be 
centering and rounding. 



Before tautosyllabic /r/, as in ^*ar t here , beard , 
ear, it may be lengthened and sometimes slightly raised. 



/©/ 

[evl] 






ate 


eight 


April 


day 


make 


way 


tomatoes 


taken 


station 


gave 


came 


may 


railroad 


Tuesday 



Stressed /e/ is a diphthong beginning a little lower 
than [e] and gliding to a higher position, close to lower 
high-central* In railroad the off -glide may be absent* In 
unstressed position, as in the names of the days of the week, 
/e/ may alternate in careful speech with /i/* 



A/ 



seven 


yesterday 


ten 


bedroom 


eleven 


trestle 


twelve 


umbrella 


twenty 


trestle 


seventy 


umbrella 


second 


cement 


seventh 


fell 


Wednesday 


help 


chest 


deaf 


E s 3 is usual , but 

• 


there may be an in-glide as 


sweat* knelt, chest 


# 

* In eggs the in-glide is 



Before tautosyllabio /r/ as in chair * theirs * scared * 
careless * lengthening usually occurs* 

In trestle some centering occurs* This may be a 



• compromise vowel, 1 in that the folk pronunciation has the 
vowel of cut, and the word is rare in urban speech* 
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/ae/ 



man 


candles 


Saturday 


sat 


January 


glass 


half past 


can't 


bath 


aunt 


ashes 


Alabama 


taps 


swam 


bag 


began 


sack 


ran 



A centering off-glide may occur in any of these 
words, without apparent patterning but perhaps caused by 
tempo or sentence-stress* In bag * the off -glide often 
extends to the high-central position* 

Such words as aunt * half past * bath * glass — 
shibboleths for the "broad a" in other forms of English — 
regularly have the vowel of bat. 



/a/ 



wash cob 

palm borrow 

calm not 

hospital water 

/a/ is likely to have length and a centering off- 
glide. There seems to be no contrast between lower low- 
front and lower low-back, as between balm and bomb* 
Before /r/, as in March * are * there is fronting. 



/o/ 



Laundry- 

wash 

faucet 

brought 

dog 

off 

soft 



haunted 

caught 

taught 

saw 

fought 

coffee 

daughter 
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Hegularly in stressed open syllables, as in law , 
frequently elsewhere as in ought , this vowel is accompanied 
by length and a centering off glide. 



four 


door 


fourteen 


towards 


forty 


horse 


fourth 


hoarse 


tomorrow 


morning 


porch 


mourning 


The vowel of law is regular before /r/ In these 


and similar words, but 


there is an occasional raised variety 


in four, a remnant of 


the former contrast between such pairs 


as horse and hoarse. 







/ 0/ 




toU] 


drove 


tomorrow 


go 


window 


won*t 


yellow 


over 


tomatoes 


home 


widow 


yolk 


borrow 


cold 




depot 




hotel 




dove 




don f t 





/o/ is regularly diphthongized in stressed position. 
In weak final position, as in tomorrow , there may be no 
perceptible off-glide. 
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/V/ 



good 


pull 


scot 


took 


roof 


push 


your 





/V/ is usually accompanied by a centering off -glide. 
In push the off -glide is very high, almost suggesting the 
/uy/ of Trager and Smith, Before /r/, as in your , /U/ 
varies with the vowel of out , depending upon stress. 



/u/ 



[UW 9 Uvw] 



two February 

Tuesday January 

room genuine 

you 

tube 

In stressed syllables /u/ is a diphthong, the 
first element fronted after /t/. 

In genuine , January , February , the syllabic is 
monophthongal, with /w/ beginning the following syllable. 



hf 



one, once 

hundred 

sudden 

front 

done 

does 

brush 

bulge 



onions 

son 

judge 

pus 

touch 

something 

nothing 

drunk 



In stressed position the vowel of out may vary 
from mid-central to advanced lower mid-back; it is usually 
monophthongal, though a centering off -glide may occur. 
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In unstressed position, as in sofa , ago , it is 
usually mid-central, slightly raised before /d, s, z, n/ 
as in added , careless , ashes , kitchen . 



[*] 



thirteen 


girl 


thirty 


worry 


first 


nurse 


third 


heard 


Thursday 


were 


furniture 


hers 


worked 


over 



In both stressed and unstressed positions the 
vowel of sir , father always has constriction, which 
usually begins with the onset of the vowel. 



/al/ 



nine 


spider 


white 


wife 


twice 


right 


dining 


tired 


ironing 


climbed 


I # ve, I 


might 


china 


why 



/al/ normally begins in the low-central position, 
sometimes slightly fronted, and glides to lower high- 
central, Even in unstressed syllables it is clearly 
diphthongal. 



/aU/ 



thousand 

without 

cows 

ours 



pounds 

down 

mouth 

drowned 
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/aU/ normally begins In the low-central position, 
sometimes slightly fronted, and glides to lower high-back , 
with increasing lip rounding, 

hi/ 

oil boy, boys 

Detroit joint 

boil joined 

hi/ begins in the upper low-back position and 

glides to lower high-central. 



Syllabic consonants 




thousand candle 

sudden trestle 

haven* t vegetables 

bitten 
eaten 

and (weak stressed) 
written 

Syllabic n and 1 are regular after /t, cU s, z/. 

In this position the 1 is always dark. 

No evidence for syllabic [m, n] — as in possum , 
bacon — was found in the materials examined for this study. 



nt 

ashes window 

furniture widow 

No firm evidence appears which would justify 

* -* V 

setting up a phoneme /l/. The occurrences of a phonetic 
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high-central vowel can be explained as allcphones of the 
vowels of but or bit. 



Consonants 

Although the analysis and organization of the vowels 
of American English has been a controversial subject for 
more than three decades, this has not been -;rae of the 
consonants except for minor details. Accordingly the 
following description is somewhat condensed. 



Stops 



voiceless voiced 

bilabial p b 

alveolar t d 

velar k g 



The voiceless stops in initial position in strongly 



stressed syllables are followed by a puff of breath 



( •aspiration* ) • 



porch 

past 

pounds 

pull 

push 



two 

Tennessee 

taught 

twice 

Tuesday 



careless 

kerosene 

cold 

caught 

can*t 



After /s/« when initial in unstressed syllables, 



between vowels, or in post-vocalic position the aspiration 
is nc 1 * present, except occasionally for emphasis at the 
ends of words. 



April taught scared 

whip past second 

spider front make 

hospital soot milk 

Mississippi station taken 



/t/ may be aspirated in twice » When intervocalic 

/t/ follows a strongly stressed syllable and precedes a 

weak-stressed one, it is normally voiced and may become 

a flap. In this position /t/ is often indistinguishable 

from /d/5 for many Chicago speakers th^re is no contrast 

between intervocalic /t/ and /d/. A glottal! zed /t/ occurs 

occasionally as in mountain, sat down. 

thirty seated 

seventy sweated 

Saturday tomatoes 

water daughter 



/k/ varies its position, depending upon accompanying 
sounds. It is fronted or palatalized in six, make , kerosene 
velar! zed in oaught cold, cool a school . 

The voiced stops have little if any aspiration. 

They may be partially devoiced in word-initial and word- 
final position. Like /k/, /g/ varies in the position of 
articulation from front to back, according to environment. 



bedroom 


dining 


good 


bag 


door 


bag 


brush 


drove 


greasy 


umbrella 


do 


go 


bitten 


sudden 


dog 


beard 


hundred 


glass 


February 


bed 


gave 


tube 


window 


rag 
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Fricatives 



voiceless 


voiced 


f 


V 


6 


3 


s 


z 


1 


V 

Z 


/€/ and hf are labiodentals with air passing 


through the teeth or between 


the teeth and lower lip* 


An occasional bilabial fricative may be substituted in 


rapid speech* 




f 


V 


four 


seven, seventh 


five 


eleven 


fourteen 


twelve 


forty 


seventy 


first 


of 


front 


drive, drove 


furniture 


haven* t 


roof 


over 


off 


vegetables 


soft 




soft 




coffee 




wife 




/£/ and /3/ appear to 

* 


be most commonly made with 

* » 


m 

the tip of the tongue behind 


the upper teeth, but other 


varieties occur, as vrith the tip of the tongue between 


the teeth or against the lower teeth* 


& 

C 


3 


three 


they 


thirteen 


there 


third 


without 


with 


those 




this 
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In with and wi thout both the voiceless and the 

mMMM IMklMHMNW 

voiced fricatives occur. 

/s/ and /z/ are articulated at the alveolar ridge; 
/s/ say show considerable unvoicing, especially in final 
position. This unvoicing is most frequent in neighborhoods 
with heavy concentrations of recent immigrants from Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

s z 



sis 


Tuesday 


seven 


dishes 


first 


candles 


sudden 


is, was 


faucet 


towards 


whips 


cows 


sack 


yours 



Among middle-class natives of Chicago greasy 

always has intervocalic /s/. 

/§/ is made a little farther back than /s/ f often 

with lip rounding and a wide flat opening between the 

tongue and the alveolar ridge. 

washed shut 

dish shall 

/z/, the voiced counterpart of /!/, occurs far 
less frequently than any other English consonant, especially 
in initial and final position* Words in which it would 
occur most frequently, as pleasure , d ivision * were in- 
frequent in the data gathered for this project. 

/o/ and /j/ are phonetically affricates; that is, 
they are combinations of stop and spirant. /&/ is [t] plus 
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[s], and /j/ is [d] plus [z], 

v 

o 






March 

chimney 

kitchen 

chair 

furniture 

porch 



January 

bulge 

genuine 

judge 

joint 

joined 



Nasals 

The nasals /m/ f /n/ , and A/ — bilabial , alveolar 
and velar — are regularly voiced and show little allo«* 
phonic variations except that A/ has a variation from 
front to back similar to that for /k/ and /g/# 



m n 



man 


one 


morning 


March 


seven 


ironing 


room 


nine 


going 


me 


ten 


drink 


milk 


thousand 


drunk 


warm 


eaten 


shrank 


Alabama 


once 


something 


mother 


window 

not 


nothing 



Lateral /l/ 



/l/ is produced with the tip of the tongue at the 
alveolar ridge and air passing over the sides of the tongue. It 
may be voiceless following a voiceless stop or spirants as 
in class , please , slippery . Dark /!/ (velarized) is 
common in all positions, and regular when /!/ is post- 



vocalic or syllabic. 
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eleven 


twelve 


candle 


glass 


all 


oil 


Louisiana 


April 


milk 


little 


boiled 


pull 


hospital 


will 


girl 


vegetable 


olirb 


class 



/r/ 

Although /r/ is often called f retroflex® it is 
perhaps best characterized by the pressure of the tongue 
against the molars* The tip of the tongue may or may not 
be turned back* In three the /r/ may be a voiceless flap 
or scrape, in Detroit a voiceless scrape, in drove a 
voiced scrape. 



room 


four 


rinse 


forty 


railroad 


fourteen 


horse 


chair 


tom 


door 


parents 


morning 


merry 


marry 



Mono ph t hongal vocalic r has been discussed with 
the vowels* 



/w/ 

/w/ is a u-ilke glide sound, beginning high to 
mid-back * depending on the height of the following vowel* 
It is voiceless ? , voiceless consonants, as in twice, 

twenty* swim* 
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one, once 

twenty, twice 

January 

Wednesday 

window 

wash 

we 



won f t 

were 

towards 

warm 

genuine 

way 

work 



In the Trager- Smith analysis, post-vocalic /w/ 



appears as the final component in the syllable nuclei 4 
of 0QW « &£L * do , This has been previously discussed. 



/h/ 

A syllable-initial /h/, sometimes classified as 

a fricative or as a voiceless vowel (whose position 

varies according to the position of the following vowel), 

appears under all conditions except weakest stress; it is 

lacking from such common forms as the weak-s tressed 

variants of he, his, her, him, have , 

husband hoarse, horse 

hundred hotel 

haven 1 t hospital 

he, him, his, hers heard 

home 

There is no sure evidence for setting up* for 
Chicago speech, a post-vocalic /h/ as proposed by Trager 
and Smith, 

/hw/, sometimes called a voiceless /w/, is perhaps 
best analyzed as a cluster. In middle-class Chicago 
speech it occurs regularly in words like whip, which, why 
where. However, there is considerable variation in its 
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Incidence from speaker to speaker, especially in the de- 
scendants of recent immigrants from Southern and Eastern 
Europe* 



/i/ 

/i/ is a front i-type glide which, like its back 
counterpart /w/, varies with the position of the following 
vowel. 



you 

yesterday 

yolk 

onion 



January 

yeast 

yellow 

yes 



The analysis of the final vocalic components of 



beet ba jr, bu£, bojr as a post-vocalic /j/ — the analysis 
proposed by Trager and Smith — has been previously 
discussed. 



Lower-Class White Speech 

The phonology of lower-class native Chioago white 
speech is remarkably similar to that of the middle class. 
Variations from middle-class norms are not consistent, 
for all informants show an awareness of "correct* forms. 

The following remarks account for most of these variations i 
(1) Substitution of /t/ for /t/ in ninth , tenth . 
three , thirsty , throat , think , and substitution of /d/ for 
/<*/ in the. those , this . It seems, however, that some 
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speakers with this feature still maintain a phonemic 
distinction, in that the /t, d/ derived from /£, 5/ 
may be dentals, contrasting with alveolar /t, d/ in .ten, 
dead. More research must be done before a definitive 
statement can be made. 

(2) A glottal stop is a common substitute for 
/t/ in sit down . Saturday , and for /f/ in half past. 

(3) In word Initial /w/ often replaces /hw/ in 
whin, where , why , etc. As we have indicated before, 
however, this replacement also occurs in Chicago middle* 
class speech. 

(4) The participial suffix - ing (and the final 
syllable of such words as nothing , something ) may appear 
with /n/, either syllabic or preceded by a weak-stressed 
mid- central or high-front vowel. This feature is rare in 

Chicago middle-class speech. 

(5) A full diphthong of the type [UI] appears 

occasionally in push . 

(6) Stress is reduced from tertiary to weak, as 
in the final syllable of avenue , or from secondary to 
tertiary, as in the final syllable of kerosene. In the 
names for the days of the week, which often have /e/ 
under weak stress with middle-class speakers, /i / j-S 
regular with weak stress in the speech of the lower class. 
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It must be emphasized here that not all of these 
features are diagnostic for lower-class white speech in 
other communities. In British Received Pronunciation 
(3) is regular, as in parts of the Eastern United States 
and the Lower Mississippi Valleys in the Old South, and 
in British ^county" families (4) and (6) are commons 
in parts of the South (5) appears even in educated speech,. 
The small sample of lower-class, non-Chicago white 
speech examined for this project has a very different 
dialect base — that of the Southern Upland, commonly called 
South Midland in the American linguistic atlases. This 
speech has been described at length in Hans Kurath and 
Raven I, McDavid, Jr,, The Pronunciation of English in the 
Atlantic States (Ann Arbor, 1961), Some of the character- 
istics of this regional type of speech are: 

(1) /al/ as a monophthong in all positions: my , 

ride , right . In extreme cases this becomes 
homonymous with the vowel of father s by Northerners 
it is often confused with that vowel, 

(2) / J/ after /t, d, n/ in tube , due , new , etc, 

(3) Contrast between horse and hoarse , morning and 
mourning , etc, 

(A) A fronted and raised beginning of the diphthong 
/aU/, as in out , loud , 

(5) /u, U/ with high-central rather than high- 



back articulation. 
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(6) /z/ in greasy . 

(?) /W in bulge . bulk, budget . 

(8) /o/ in £oor, your , etc. 

(9) put with the vowel of cut . 

Of these features only the last is characteristic of the 
lower class in the South Midland region. However, since 
a majority of the South Midlanders that the average 
Chicagoan encounters are of the lower (or at best, lower 
middle) class, they may be considered popular social markers 
of speech in Chicago. 

Incidence of Phonemes 

Besides the phonological organization itfhich 
characterizes dialects, some distributions of phonemes 
are also typical 5 that is one dialect may have /s/ f 
another /z/ intervocal ically in greasy . Some items show 
consistency in native Chicago speech, while others do not. 

Before tauto syllabic /r/ s as in four , fourteen , 
forty-four , horse 6 hoarse , porch , tore , tom , only the 
vowel of law occurs « 

Similarly, in chair , there , careless , scared only 
the vowel of bet is found. 

Before intervocalic /r/, in tomorrow , the vowel 
of law is more common than that of father s in borrow the 
situation is reversed, with the vowel of fath er predominant. 
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The vowel /U/ is regular in roof , soot (one 
occurrence of /u/); the vowel /u/ is regular in 
room (one speaker has /U/). 

Wash shows both the vowel of law and that of 
fath er, with the latter more common in the lower-class 
sample. It usually has an off -glide to central, some- 
times to lower high-central. Water normally has the 
vowel of law , but /a/ occurs; one speaker has /a/ in 
water only in the phrase hot water . 

Won’t regularly rhymes with don’t . 

Hospital ,, faucet always have /a/. 

Brought , dog always have the vowel of law. 

Greasy always has /s/© 

With and without; occur with both /l/ and /3/, The 
former predominates in with , the latter in without, 

Hinse occurs with both the vowel of bit and that 
°f pet , with the former more common. The final consonant 
is occasionally affricated, giving pronunciations of the 
type rinch , rench , in middle-class speech. 

Forehead commonly has secondary or tertiary stress 
on the second syllable, with the /h/ pronounced. 

Grammar 

In grammar the speech of the middle-class 
Chicagoan shows little or no deviation from standard 




forms* For the lower class, substandard forms are not 
common in guarded speech; but drank as a participle 
(perhaps avoiding the connotations of the adjective drunk )* 
ourself * we done , occur even there* In guarded speech 
there is general avoidance of ain y t and of third-singular 
don^t, possibly because these are the best known gramma- 
tical shibboleths. You-all is not found as a generous 
plural* the form youse — known to occur in lower-class 
Chicago white speech — did not appear in the sample for 
this study* For all informants dove (with /o/) is the 
normal past tense of dive* 

Extended accounts of the verb morphology are 
available in E* Bagby Atwood, Verb Forms in the Eastern 
United States * (Ann Arbor, 1953) and in Virginia McDavid, 
Verb Forms in the North-Central States and Upper Midwest , 
dissertation (microfilm) University of Minnesota, 1956* 
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T'-.ble I 



Primary Phonenes 



p t k f 

b d g v 

m n 'j r 

i 

e 

e 



Q 

0 

1 



V V 

8 S 

• V 

z z 
j W 

u 

o 

o 



c 

3 

h 



+ 3 
13 

e3 ^3 

a3 

+ w 

uw, juw ♦few 1 
ow 
aw 



Secondary Phonemes 

Stresses extra loud, loud, less loud 

syllabic ity for syllabic /l, m, n, g, r/ 
Pitches falling, rising-falling, rising, 

extra high (’distorted*), 
pitch-continuing 
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Table II 



iilxaiij )les of -'’rim^ry and Compound-Primary Phonemes 



/pin/ 


'pin' 


/tin/ 


'tin' 


/kst/ 


f cat 1 


/big / 


'big' 


/dig/ 


'dig' 


A-iv/ 


■give 1 


' 'fan' 


/vm/ ‘van* 


/Sin/ 


'thin' 


/Sen/ 8 then* 


' ' sad ' 


/zip/ 'zip 1 


/sov/ 


* shove 1 / ruwx/ 1 rouge * 




/cin/ 


•chin* 


/3em/ 


■gem 1 




/mis/ 


^iss 1 


/nik/ 


'nick* 


/siy/ 


•sing* 




/red/ 


■red* 


/Ism/ 


1 lamb 1 




/jes/ 


■yes 1 


/weg/ 


■wag* 


/hsnd/ 


■hand* 




/pin/ 


‘pin* 


/put/ 


’put* 






/eg/ 


: eg6 f 


/op/ 


■up 8 






/ed,/ 


'add* 


/ot/ 


1 ought 1 


• 




A*?/ 


■aim 6 


. Ad/ » 0 da* . 


% 

• • 

«» 




/bij/ 


®bee 


/dm/ 1 


■do* /fjuw/ •few' 




/bey/ 


! bay 1 


/gow/ 


! gO* 




/baj/ 


■buy 5 


/baw/ 


f bough 1 


/bo,} 1 





Phonological Indices of 
Social Dialeots in Chicago 

Lee Pederson 

Previous investigations of Chicago speech , as in 
Pederson* The Pronunciation of Sn^llsh in Chicago* Consonants 
and Vowels (Diss#, University of Chioago, 1964) have suggested 
the existence of certain dialect cleavages along racial lines# 
Accordingly, for this project to specify such cleavages, 
fifty interviews were conducted, thirty with Negroes and twenty 
with whites, using an adaptation of the Linguistic Atlas 
questionnaire# In each racial group were ten middle-class 
Informants \ there were ten lower-class whites and twenty lower- 
class Negroes— half of the latter relatively long term 
residents of Chicago, the other half new arrivals# 

Fourteen of the thiry Negro records were collected by 
John Jillis, a graduate student in Anthropology at the 
University of Chicago. Ulllis, a Negro himself, did a good 
job in gaining the confidence of the informants and stimu- 
lating the free conversation which perhaps comprises the most 
valuable data collected# His lack of experience in the field 
led him to the occasional mistake of neglecting an item 
because it was hard to elicit e The remaining sixteen records 
were collected by Lee Pederson# His interviews include a 
more nearly complete coverage of the questionnaire items, 
but the free conversation in these records is usually distinctly 
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inferior in richness of form to those oollected by fillis* 

This was mainly because Pederson vras not always able to es- 
tablish what is called rapport* 

Jhe Informant : Socio-linguistie classification, Table I. 

The original plan in this survey was to select 20 Negro 
informants, 10 of xfhom were residents of the city for 20 
years or more and 10 vihe were recent arrivals. Of the 20 
twenty-year residents, 10 were to be of the middle socio- 
economic class and 10 were to be of the lower socio-economic 
class* The problem, of course, is to establish a satisfactory 
classification of informants in order to indicate sociological 
distribution* Unsatisfactory classification of informants 
is one of the serious problems of social dialectology in this 
decade* The prededent set in the New England Atlas r a 
distinction of three basic types and two sub-classes— old 
fashioned and modern— was quite satisfactory for the regional 
surveys in the 30* s and 40* s* But the sociological implications 
of Lrs* Frank ? s analysis of the Lowman records in New York 
in 19*! 9 and David DeGamp 1 s study of San Francisco Speech, 

1955> suggest the need for further classiflcation r A readily 
available scale for this kind of investigation appears in 
W* Lloyd Earner * s Social Classes in America* This was used 
with no great success in The Pronunciation of Ffor&lsh .in 
Chicago : Consonants and Vowels* This classification was 
treated there as secondary, and primary attention was given 
instead to educational types* This was simply an analysis of 
the tripartite division of the New England Atlas into 10 groups 
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in order to distinguish the extent of academic inno culatlon, 
a problem of mass college education growing up with the post 
j'orld Jar II era* These scales of ranking were unsatisfactory 
for social dialectology for obvious reasons* The New England 
Atlas did not undertake an analysis of social class and 
J* Lloyd Uarner did not include linguistic problems in his 
analyses* A somewhat more suitable scale has been adopted 
here* a socio-linguistic classification, contrived for the 
present investigation# The seven categories include those 
factors which seem linguistically significant in the Negro 
sub-culture* These are* 1) place for birth and years in 
Chicago (full weight)— each full weight cm is 10 points 
and the one half point item is 5 points on a 65 point scale* 
Education, on the 10 point scale is a little more reliable* 

1) a graduate of an integrated college, Z) a student at an 
integrated college, 3) a graduate of a segregated college, 

4) a student at a segregated college, 5) & graduate of an 
integrated high school, 6) a student at an integrated high 
school, 7) & graduate of a segregated high school and 8) 
a student at a segregated high school, 9) an elementary school 
graduate and 10) an elementary school student* For example, 
informant 1-1, that is the highest ranked on the table has 
a total of 1? points, he has 5 points for place of births he 
is ildland born, 20 years in Chicago* Next, Education* he 
has 3 points s he is a graduate of a segregated college* 

His Job* he has one point, he is in an integrated profession'; 
he is a social worker, and on my scale a social worker is 
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ranked as high as a la<ryer or a doctor, especially In terms 
of llnsuistlcs and morality. Parents' plaoe of Birth t he has 
4 points there; his parents mere born In the midland. 

Parents' educations 1 of 10 because his father mas an episcopal 
priest. Parents* occupations 1, he was a priest. Housin 0> 

3 of 10. So 1-1 is classified group A. Conversely, infor- 
mant 1-3 who had a better education in attending the John 
marshall Law School and having lived as many years in Chicago, 
is ranged lower because his parents were not educated in 
integrated colleges and were not professionals and because 
he himself practices law almost exclusively within the Hagro 
community. His socio-linguistlc total is 35. » should be 

noted that the A to G classifications are established from 
these totals; A) 7-23 highest socio-linguistlc group B) 

24-30 high socio-linguistlc group C) 31-37 EB.gh-l.ld socio- 
linguistlc group D) 39-^5 idd soclo-llnguistic group B) 47-52 
Low-aid or High-Low socio-linguistlc group F) 53-6° Low 
socio-linguistlc group G) 61-65 Lowest soolo-llngulstic 

group. 

Distribution * The phonological , and morphological features 
considered here include those which in previous linguistic 
surveys of metropolitan Chicago showed a clear pattern of 
distribution on the basis of race, education, age or socio- 
economic type and those features which are regionally or 
socially distributed in the Worth, the Lidland and the 
South, neither syntactic structures nor suprasegmental phonemic 
patterns are included here because the most interesting evi- 
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dence seems to be in the free conversations 5 phonetic, 
phonemic and morphemic items are given with their variants. 

The main concern, of course, is with the differences between 
Hegro and Caucasian speech. For that reason in the tables, 
x or X always indicates the dominant form in the speech of 
native Caucasian Chicagoans, high school graduates of the 
middle-age group, 30«59 years old and the central socio- 
economic class, The symbol $ and $ in the tables indicate 
forms which are not typical of the speech of the Caucasian 
type mentioned above. Distribution based separately on age, 
region or sex is not always given here because these factors 
too often overlap the criteria used to establish socio- 
linguistic types. For example, 9 of 10 recent arrivals 
are between ages 27 and 45? 6 of these are of Mississippi 
ancestry and 8 of the 10 recent arrivals are females. 

Three allophones of the post vocalic /r/ (often phonetically 
schvja) are distinguished here. 1) strong constriction, 

2) weak constriction and 3) no constriction. 

Table 2 shows a distinction between unrounded and 
rounded vowels, because rounding versus unrounding seems to 
affect distribution, A much lower incidence of constriction 
occurs after rounded stressed vowels in the speech of members 
of all regional , social and age go ups. Among members of Group 
I, Types A to C } only two informants, 3 and 5, have a high 
incidence, that is, more than half the occurrences of the weak 
or unconstricted phoneme after unrounded vowels * Both infor- 
mants are over age 53 &n& neither is closely associated with 



the Caucasian community. The single exception among Group II , 
Types A to C, is the young social worker who had been in 
Chicago only two years. All members of Type B have lived in 
Chicago for 20 years or more and none of these has a high 
frequency of this recessive feature. Twelve of the seventeen 
members of Types E to G favor the recessive feature. These 
include 7 of 10 members of Group I, 5 Q* 7 members of Group 
II. Trom Group I, all three exceptions are within 6 socio- 
linguistic points of Type D , that is 1-11 , 1-13* and 1«14. 

Both exceptions in Group II are within 9 paints of Type D, 

2-4 and 2-5* Before rounded vowels, 5 members of Group I 
have a high frequency of the recessive feature, these are the 
1-2, l-3^-5 s 1-7 and 1-10. Bight of 10 members of Group II 
favor the recessive feature. The exceptions again are the 
highly ranked 2-2 and 2-4 * 

Table 3 . initial members of the /al/ diphthong. Seventeen 
allophones occur as initial members of the up-gliding 
diphthong* These are distinguished by position— front; to 
mid; by duration— unlengthened to extremely lengthened; and 
nasalization— strong nasalization versus weak or none. 

These allophones are classified in Table 3 only on the basis 
of position. That is the loir-mid vowels typical of Chicago 
Caucasian speech , the fronted low-mid vowels or the retracted 
low- front vowels* and the low- front vowels. Both fronted 
variants, marked o and i on the Table, occur most frequently 
among lower ranked Types E to G. Of the 20 informants ranked 



3 to G, only 2 have a preponderance of the low-mid vowels. 
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Both of these speakers, 1-13 and l-15i received their full 
formal education in Chicago o 

fable 4 . phones of the mid-central vowel* The raw phonetic 
material is given in fable 4* There is one certain feature 
of distribution* A Idd-Central monophthong is clearly dom- 
inant in Caucasian speech in this city* Among the Negroes 
interviewed, however, diphthongization is common, absent 
in only four speakers* All four of these are of Group I, 
twenty-year residents of the city, and three of these are 
locally educated* However insignificant from a phonemic 
standpoint, this diphthong is an unmistakenly foreign sound 
to native Chicago Caucasians and is one of the features 
mentioned by informant 1-1 who talked for some time about 
the Chicago Negro and his southern accent* 
fable 5 * Consonant Loss* Eighteen consonant phonemes are 
charted here* Each of these is lost in the speech of some 
informants and none of these is usually lost in Caucasian 
speech except in the very old or uneducated members of low 
socio-economic groups* fwo composite types of phonemes have 
social significance here* These are certain phonemes which 
include phonic members characterized by voicing and stoppage 
of the air stream which occur in syllable initial position* 

The /d/ phoneme in hundred * the /d/ phoneme in candle and 
the /d/ alternating with /t/ in vegetable and the /b/ phoneme 
in umbrella * All of these occur in the second syllable of the 
word and are retained by all members of Group I, Types A to 
D, with 2 exceptions. ~oth of these informants, 1-5 and 1-6, 
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are over age 55 &nd neither )s a native of Chicago# Similar 
incidences are loss of the syllable initial /h/ in forehead 
and /j/ in yeast # Three members of Group I, Types A to D, 
lose these consonants and like 1-5 and 1-6, informant 1-9 
is also over age 55 and not a native of Chicago# Among ether 
forms in this table the incidence is as expected# members 
of Groups I and II, of lower socio-Mnguistic types, have a 
higher frequency of consonant loss than do the higher ranked 
informants# It should be noted in passing that the item 
S in this table, the /w/ in Louisiana, is obviously a 
syllable loss# The evidence of the fo'ar syllable utterance 
rather than the usual five syllable is quite atypical in 
Chicago Caucasian speech# 

Table 6 # Incidence of consonant phonemes# Pour groups of 
consonant phonemes are classified in this table# The 
occurrence of the voiced spirant in grease and greasy , 
alternation of the stop with the fricative in— this year/ dis 
year — this way/dis way , and the alternation of the labiodental 
fricative with the interdental fricative in— wlth/wlf — 
without/wifout — mouth/mo uf « etc* The incidence of relic and 
assimilated form appears in rinses/rinches — ch imney/chimbly 
and Birmingh am /Birningham o In greasy there is clearly a 
higher incidence of /z/ among native Chicago Negroes than 
among midland or Southern born immigrants# Here indeed 
seems to be the first clear feature of the up-south Negro 
dialect# The current investigation shows Chicago born Negroes 
having 7 /z/ and 5 /s/, iiidland 10 /z/ and 8 /s/, Southern 
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born 14 /z/ and 11 /s/. The factor to be considered here is 
that all informants were to be over age 30 in the current 
survey. In a previous investigation , the high school age 
native Negroes were introduced and this powerfully influential 
group showed 17 instances of /z/ to 7 /s/* All of those were 
natives of Chicago. 

The incidence of dental steps for interdental fricatives 
appears much less frequently in the Tables. However, it must 
be remembered that the questionnaire responses are perhaps 
more careful than free conversation where there seems to be 
a higher frequency in the tapes. Almost every informant, 

Type T) to G, has at least one occurrence of the dental stop 
for dental fricative. The alternation of labiodental 
fricative /f/ for usual interdental voiceless or voiced 
fricatives must also be analyzed in free conversation. But 
it seems tc be less frequent in Chicago Negro speech than in 
Washington, D.C.,, speech as reported by Stewart. The fourth 
group of forms (M, N, 0, in the Table) have the highest 
frequency among older informants of all types and to some- 
what lesser extent among lower socio-linguistic types. This 
combination of factors— cider age and lower socio-linguistic 
types— accounts for the higher frequency of these recessive 
forms among members of Group I« lleven members of that Group 
have at least 2 of 3 instances and nine of these are over age 
40. Seven of eleven, however, are Types 3 to G. Both in- 
formants under age 40 are of Type D, the bottom on the non- 
low section with 44 point!. 3oth members of Group II with two 

ERIC 
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or more occurrences of these forms are Types G, with a maximum 
total of 65 socio-linguistic points* 

Table 7 » Systematic alternation of stressed vowels* The 
incidence of towels charted in this Table are of three 
types: 1) Those alternating the vowels of bet and bat 
before hetero syllabic /r/— items A to D. 2) Those alternating 
the vowels of low and law before tautosyllabic /r/— items 
T; to F* 3) Those alternating the vowels of cot and law 
through the development of iliddle English vowels — items 
G to P* 

The phonemic distribution of the vowels of low and law 
in items 3 and F is a recessive feature in Caucasian speech 
in northeastern Illinois with the highest incidence shared 
by well-educated urban and suburban informants and old -rural 
informants living in the out-counties* The /aV/ diphthong 
was not recorded in items N, 0, ? in Caucasian speech* 

Items A to F are best distributed on the basis of regional 
dialect* Items G to J when restricted to a large number of 
Negro speakers show a development which parallels incidence 
among Caucasians insofar as the more highly educated infor- 
mants have the unrounded vowel* 

Table 8 , lion- systematic alternation of vowels* The vowels 
in this table are distinguished as stressed and weakly stressed 
because the distribution within each set is somewhat different* 
Among the stressed vowels, the occurrence of /i/ in deaf 
agrees with the observation of ±jurath and NcDavid concerning 
this alternation in the Atlantic states* Incidence of the 
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recessive form is highest among fche lower social classes, 
but the feature is &so found among natives of the deep 
South and South lAdland areas. Informants 1, 4, 7 and 10 
have parents from these areas. Informants 1, 13 and 20 
are ranked F and G. Group II, informants 9 and 10 are 
all natives of the deep South* In Caucasian Chicago speech, 
this form occurs only among members of the lowest socio- 
economic group, The incidence of the vowel of cut in 
ruther occurs in 7 of 8 instances among members of Type P 
to G, five of whom are of Group I. fhe occurrence of the 
vowel of bet in rether corresponds roughly with the Aurath- 
ucDavid observations that it is restricted to the speech of 
the folk and middle groups, fhe most clearly distinctive 
feature in Chicago Negro speech is the occurrence of the 
{: broad a” in aunt* The ”flat a }: occurred only 17 times in 
these contexts and never among members of Types A and 3* 

The remaining items D to G are pretty well restricted to Types 
3 to G of both Groups with the highest frequency among Types 
F and G. Similar distribution is found among the recessive 
forms of the weakly stressed vowels in this Table. The 
notable exceptions occur under items li to 0 among members of 
Group I, Types A to D who have a rather high frequency of 
recessive forms, 19 of 49* Conversely, among the top three 
members of Group II, there is but 1 of 15 instances* 

Table 9 . Lexical differences. The panoity of lexical variants 
which have sociological distribution is simple to explains 
the findings in Table 9 include the first data of the Chicago 
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lexicon to have been analyzed. This is not to surest that 
important information is not to be found in Chicago studies 
done so far, but this brief review does suggest that a more 
productive set of items should be obtained. Two areas of 
lexicon which should certainly be exp3.ored are: 1) Southern- 
isms vs. Northern urbanisms, 2) In-group Negro Slang. 

The recessive items in Table 9 sre predominately 
relics of Southern speech. Items G and J “stomp 5 ' and 
,J skair&“ have the highest frequency of occurrence in these 
forms and along with /anti/ are the only recessive items which 
are not clearly old-fashioned. The over-all pattern of dis- 
tribution shows all informants under age 40 with a high in- 
cidence of recessive forms 5 those informants are Types D 
to G, 1-8, 1-10, 2-8 and 2-10. All others having this high 
occurrence of recessive features are older and of Types .1 to 
G. These include 1-11, 1-14, 1-16, 1-1?, 1-18, 1-19 and 1-20, 
and 2-9, seven of whom are Types F and G. Concerning specific 
items several observations can be made. Although the incidence 
of kerosene is about the same in both groups, the incidence 
of oc>a ^ is higher in Group II, occurring in 8 of 10 

instances, in the speech of all Southern informants, Types 
£ to F. Among the five members of Group I, Types C and D 

having coal oil, four are over age 55. Perhaps the best 

* 

social indicator in the table is Item H with variants stand- 
out* stic k out and buffle out , occurring only in the speech 
of informants Types F and G. 

Table 10 . Verb forms. Standard verb forms in America are 



more important social indioators than standard pronunciation^ 
contrary to the apparent situation in England . The items 
in Table 10 corroborate this. In six items, that is Item 3 , 
Item C, Item G, Item J arid Item li and Item 0, there is not 
a single instance of the standard verb form among Group I 
members. Types P and G« That is of 3^ instances of non- 
standard verb forms Tilth the exception of A and F, all other 
verb forms on the table show a preponderance of non-standard 
forms in the speech of these seven informants* Among the 
new arrivals, the incidence of standard forms is much higher 
among Types F to G, that is informants 2, 5 to 10 than the 
members of Group I* This is probably explained by the fact 
that the median grade level of education in Types F to G of 
Group I, is about 7th grade, 7*^s of Group II, it is 
10*6* The other factor, of course, is the system of ranking 
tihioh penalizes outlan&ers* A conclusion here might suggest 
that general education seems to be doing pretty much the same 
job in the segregated North and the segregated South* 
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Table 1 

TABLE OP INFORIANTS 



No* 


"I 

O 


u 2 


H 3 




1* 


hi 


39 


69 


3S 


2. 


i. 


31 


68 


BS 


3. 


h 


57 


40 


JB 




F 


31 


42 


BA 


5» 


F 


6? 


68 


13 


6. 


L 


57 


38 


12 


7. 


h 


60 


39 


10 


8© 


P 


30 


30 


10 


9. 


jtl 


55 


67 


12 


10. 


ii 


31 


44 


12 


11. 


p 


46 


69 


10 



Birth 



IIother l> s Father's Occupation Type^ 
POB P03 



Lawrence^ Virginia Virginia Social 
vilie* Virginia Worker 



Illinois 



Arkansas Louisiana Social 
(rural) (rural) Worker 



Humboldt $ Tennessee Tennessee Lawyer 

Tennessee 



20 A17 



31 230 



21 C32 



Nebraska 



Arkansas 



Illinois 



Illinois 



Illinois 



Texas 



Illinois 



Tennessee 



Alabama Alabama Restaurant 28 C33 

lianager 



Illinois Illinois Electric 40 D39 
(rural) (rural) clan 



Louisiana 


Tennessee 


Clerk 


60 D4l 


Louisiana 


Kentucky 


Clerk 


30 D44 


Oklahoma 


Texas 


Cook 


28 D44 


iJLssis- 

sippi 


I-iissis- 

sippi 


Janitor 


22 D44 


Tennessee 


Tennessee 


Housewife 


25 S47 



■Sex 



2 



Age 

^Neighborhood Community 



^Education 
%ears in Chicago 
u Socio-Linguistio Type 



o 
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TABLjS I (Continued) 



No. S A 


N S 


Place or 
Birth 


liother • s 
?0B 


Father's 

P0B 


Occupation Y Type 


12, P 42 


42 9 


Chicago s 
Illinois 


Louisiana Louisiana 


Housewife 


42 34? 


13. P 42 


68 10 Chio&go, 
Illinois 


Jamaica 


Jamaica 


Housewife 


37 H49 


14. u 67 


42 8 


Atlanta , 
Georgia 


Georgia 


Georgia 


Porter 


44 F53 


15. F 2? 


42 10 


Missis- 

sippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Housewife 


21 P54 


16. P 46 


67 8 


Marvell , 
Arkansas 


Unknown 


Unknown 


Housewife 


20 F54 


17. P 50 


67 7 


Marvell f 
Arkansas 


Unknown 


Unknown 


Housewife 


24 F55 


18. H 56 


54 4 


Memphis, 

Tennessee 


Tennessee 


Tennessee 


Laborer 


20 P56 


19. li 40 


— 6 


Tuscaloosa , 
Alabama 


Alabama 


Alabama 


Laborer 


23 F60 


20. II 4? 


39 9 


Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Louisiana Louisiana Watchman 


25 G6l 


BBCiKT ASHimS 












1. F 48 


73 BA 


Jackson- Florida 

ville, FI rida 


Florida 


Housewife 


12 A21 


2. P 43 


49 3k Los Angeles , 
California 


Dallas, 

Texas 


Pittsburgh Housewife 
Pennsylvania 


11 B25 


3. i-i 32 


35 3S Wests 

Mississippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Missis** 

sippl 


Social 

Worker 


2 C35 


4. I. 45 


42 11 


Memphis , 
Tennessee 


Missis- 

sippi 


Missis- 

Sippl 


Janitor 


17 352 


5. P 42 


29 12 Marigold* 
Mississippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Clerk 


1 F56 


6. P 35 


— 9 


B&ttiesburg, 

Mississippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Housewife 


1 P 57 
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TABLE i (Continued) 



No. 3 A 


N E Place of 


Mother* s 


Father f s 


Occupation Y 


Type 




Birth 


POZ 


POZ 








?. p 35 


42 10 Montgomery , 
Alabama 


Alabama 


Alabama 


Housewife 


4 


F58 


8. F 36 


42 10 Lexington, 
iiississippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Waitress 


8 


F59 


9. F 45 


40 5 LaGrange, 
Georgia 


Georgia 


Georgia 


Housewife 


7 


065 


10. F 2? 


42 7 Macon, 

Mississippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Missis- 

sippi 


Housewife 


7 


G65 



rr 



TA3L3 2 

TAUIOSYLLADIC M AFT3E SrHESSEO VOWELS 

x is strong constriction 
i is weak constriction 
o is no constriction 

(mm 

- is no response 



Unrounded 

A* beard 
B. careless 
C® chair 
D. thirteen 
i?J. furniture 
F* Birmingham 

Mo. A. B. C. 


Vowels 
D® S. 


F. 


Rounded Vowels 

G. four 
H* fourth 

J® aoming (in good morning) 
X. mourning 
L® horse 
ft. hoarse 

G. H. J. K. L. M. 


1. 


z 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


o 


X 


4 


X 


X 


2. 


X 


X 


4 


X 


X 


4 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


3. 


4 




0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


mm 




0 


4. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


5® 


0 


0 


4 


X 


4 


- 




0 


X 


c 


X 


0 


6® 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


X 


7 ® 


X 


0 


A 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8® 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 




X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


9. 


X 


4 


X 


X 


$ 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


0 


10® 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11® 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


% 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


12. 


X 


4 




Q» 


4 


rf 


4 


o 


4 


0 


0 


0 


13. 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


© 


4 


X 


0 


X 


14 0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 






0 


0 


X 




15® 


X 


0 


0 


4 


0 


4 


0 


© 


0 


0 


- 


0 


16. 


0 


X 


X 


4 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


17. 


X 


0 


0 


4 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18® 


X 


0 




4 






0 


0 


© 


0 




0 


19. 


X 


0 


X 


- 


0 


X 


«M 


mm 


0 


- 


0 


4 


20® 


X 


© 


X 


© 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


JO 


0 


0 



a 



o 



13 




TAELjS 2 (Cont inusd) 



No • A* 3® 



C® D# £2® F® 



— ■ # 



H® J® K.® L© 



1® <t> d x 

2® x x x 

3® # x 

4® x x x 

5* x o x 

6® $p g? o 

?® ? o ^ 

8® o o o 

9* o o o 

10® o — o 



-XX 
XXX 
$ X 0 

XXX 
^ X X 

X 0 " X 

X 0f X 

Q $ 0 

^00 
o - 4 



0 0 0 X 0 0 
X X X O 0 X 
0 O 0 o 4 o 
X X X - X X 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
O o o o ^ & 
oooooo 

0 ^ O O O X 
0^X000 
0 0 0 — 0 0 




TABL3 3 

PHONtfS OP THS FIRST h2I33R OP THS /al/ DIPHTHONG 
x is low- central 

is advanced low-central or retracted low-front 
o is low-front 
* is an alternate phoneme 
- is no response 



No* 


A* 


B. 


c. 


D. 


2. 


P. 


1. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


X 


2. 


X 


X 


X 


0 


4 


X 


3. 


4 


4 


4 


X 


4 


X 


4* 


0 


X 


X 




4 


4 


5* 


4 


X 


X 


n» 


- 


X 


6* 


o 


4 


0 


cat 


4 


4 


7. 




z 


X 


- 


X 


4 


8. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 




9. 


0 


rf 


0 


4 


0 


* 


10* 


0 






4 


4 


ef 








*10 


is the vowel 



G. wife 

H* right (in right 

ear f" 

5* tired 
K* climbed 
L* might 

L. 
x 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

of father 



A.> five 
B* nine 
C e twice 

D* dining (in dining room ) 

China ( dishes or the Peopled Republic ) 

F» spider (in spider web ) 

G. H. J 

x x x x 

X X X X 

X X X X 

4 x x 

X X X X 

4 4 - 4 

x x x 4 

X X X X 

x 4x4 

4 ® 4 



TA3L.S 3 (Continued) 



No* A# 

11. <f 

12. o 
13« X 
14* o 

15. if 

1 6. o 

17. o 
18* o 
19. - 
20 * 4 



l* 4 

2 * ^ 

3. if 
4* (f 

5. o 

6 . 4 

7. if 
8* o 

9 . 4 

10 * 4 



1 *. 0# D* 2* F* G# He <T * K* 

4 4 o 4 4 - 4 4 

•“ 4 4 4 4 4 4 



X 

o 

4 

o 

4 

0 



o 



2 

o 



o 

o 

if 

0 

4 



X 

X 

4 



X 

o 

X 

Q 



O 

4 

o 



4 

o 

X 

4 

o 

4 

4 

4 



x 

4 

x 

o 

0 

4 

4 

4 



X 

4 

x 

o 

o 

4 

4 



4 

x 

o 

o 

4 

4 

4 



a 

■Jr 



0 

4 



*14 is the vowel of cut s * 15 , *1 6, 
is the vowel of cat 



x 4 x 4 2 



XXX 



4x4 

4x4 

4 4 4 



x 4 4 x x 

o 4 4 x x 

x 4 x 4 x 



x 

TT 



0 4 4 o 
4 4 4 4 
4 4** o 
4 4 4 4 



o o o 4 
x x 4 4 
4 4 4 4 
x 4 4 4 



o 



X 

o 



jf ^ X X X 



X X 



if 



if 



if ^ 



if 









*9 is the vowel of father 
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TABLE 4 

PHONES OP THE VOWEL OP CUT INCLUDING ALTERNATE 
VOWEL OP BET AND SlkW^NEOUS r-COLORING 

X is lax oentral or mld-baok unrounded vowel 



x is tens8 central vowel 
0 is centering off glide 
^ is highfront off glide 
0 is highback offglide 



^ is the vowel of bet 
Z is highback vowel 
R is constricted vowel 
- is no response 



A* shut (in shut the door ) 
3* brush (noun) 

C. touch (in don*t touch ) 

D. onions (stressed vowel) 

E. husband { stressed vowel) 



G. 



F. son 
No. A. 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



A 

A 

6b 

X 

4V 

/ 

x 



4->. 

A 

uw 

X 

X 

0 

/ 

xw 



C • B. 






r 

XV 

- 0 

i 0 



4 

4 

X 



2b 

2b 

4 

4 






2b 

0 

4 

0 

4 



judge (noun) 

H. P us 

J. nothing (response to What : s new? ) 
X. something (response to nothing ) 

L. hundred (stressed vowel) 

L. once (in at once ) 

P. G. He J o 



XV 

0 

0 



X 

XV 

2b 



4 4 



• r 

2b 

z 

4 

2b 

4 

4 



2b 

4b 

A 

x 

o 

x 






A 

4 

2b 

A 

o 

x 



L. 



r 

2b 

2b 

4 

r 

2b 

2~ 

X 

A 



+b 

2b 

i 

2b 

2b 

0 

2b 



8. 


A 


A 


«• 

xV 


r 

XV 


»' 

2b 




4b 


4b 


A 


2b 


xv 


- r 
XV 


9* 


4 


/ 






4 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10. 


2b 


/ 


0 




4 


• 


/ 


*vr 


0 


4 


V* 

XV 


0 


li. 




B 


o 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 




0 


/V 


0 


12. 


+b 


X 




X 


A 


v 


2b 


2b 




A 


XV 


tr 

XV 


*?• 


+b 


/A. 


■ *• 

2b 


«.3b 


V 

. V 


•r 

A 


A 


2b 


.k. 


’v* 

XV 


A 


T • 

XV 


l*p. 


X 


0 


2b 




1 ;• 

XV 


A 


2 


X 


lb 


o 


2b 


c 


i5* 


A 


Xi. 


m 


r 


0 


■* r 

A 


4 


0 


0 


XV 


«k 


- 


16, 


/ 


R 


4 


0 


0 


0 


R 


0 


0 


XV 


XV 


♦ 


17. 


/ 


/ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


R 


0 


V 

XV 


X 


~v 


XV 


18. 


0 


R 


A 


0 


0 


0 


wo 


0 


• 


4 


4 


0 


19. 


0 


X 


- r 


X 


-r 

XV 


1 f 

Ob 


K 


A 


IQ* 


- 


- 


- 


20 , 


/ 


X 


X 


0 


0 


i 


R 


X 


** • 
XV 


X 


X 


0 



22 




23 



TAB L3 5 
CONSONANT IOSS 



x is consonant retained 



o is consonant lost 



is alternate consonant (/t/ 
- is no response 



A* /l/ in help 
3* /t d/ in v egetables 
C* /h/ in forehead 
D. /d t/ in hundredT " 

3* /d/ in good (morning) 
F* /b/ in um brella 
G* /b/ in £u%»e 
H. /t/ in chest 
J® /t/ in left »ove rs 



K. /Q/ 

L. /©/ 
ii« / 1/ 
N* /g/ 

o. /V 

p. /t/ 

Q. A/ 

R. /d/ 

s% Aj/ 



No* A* jd* C* 

1. X X X 

2* x x x 
3# - x x 

A* x x x 
5* - o x 

6* - x x 

7. x x x 
8* x x « 
9. x x o 

10; 58 X X 

11* x - x 
12* x x x 



D. 2* F* G« H* 
X X X X X 
X X X X o 
X X X X X 
X o X o 0 
X X X X o 
X X X o o 
X X X X o 
X X X X X 
o X X X X 
X X X X X 
X X O X 0 
X 0 0 X X 



J * iC* I© il* N# 
X X X X X 
X X X X X 
0 0 X X o 
X X X X X 

• 0 O X X 
X X ^ o o 
0 0X00 
X X X X X 
O O X X X 
O 0 X X o 

• O X O X 
X O 0 X o 



in ninth ) 



in fifth 
in ninth 
in joints 
in bag 
in yeast 
in yeast 
in caught 
in candles 
in Louisiana 



0* P« Q* R* S* 

X X X X X 
X X X X X 
X O 0 X o 
X X X X X 

o x - o © 

0 X - X o 
X X - X o 
X © X X X 
0 X - X o 
X o 0 X X 
X X 0 X X 
O X X o o 




2k 



TABLjS 5 (Continued) 



No. 


<A* 


3. 


c. 


0. 


3. 


p. 


G. 


H. 


J . 


V 

XX* 


L$ 




N* 


0. 


p. 


3. 


B. 


8. 


13. 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


o 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


0 


14. 


M 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


- 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


- 


0 


0 


15. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


m0 


0 


0 


16. 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


o 


X 


0 


yr 


0 


X 


- 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


0 


17. 


mm 


0 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


c 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 


18. 


Kl 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


c 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


19. 


0 


X 


X 




X 


0 


X 


0 


0 


- 


mm 


0 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


20. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


* 


X 


X 


0 


X 


mm 


0 


0 


1. 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 


X 


- 


X 


X 


m 


X 


0 


2. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


mm 


mm 

A 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


X 


3. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


.4. 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


u» 


X 


mm 


X 


X 


- 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


- 


5. 


0 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


6. 


- 




X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


7. 


a* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


8. 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


0 


«H» 


X 


0 


Q 


0 


9. 


0 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


- 


0 


O 

* 


0 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


mm 


m 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 




TASLi 6 
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Ricmiacj op co.:Sosa:^ phonos 



A. February 

3 . fetoad 

D# greasy 
3* this ( year ) 

F. this (waff 
G* wash (the dishes ) 
H* with ( znllk J 
J, without ( mlllr. ) 

k* m&h 

L e fourth 
II* 2&ises, 

ft* fthlflney 

0® Birmingham 



x is 
x is 
x is 
x is 
x is 
x is 
X is 
X is 
X is 
x is 
X is 
x is 



/v 

/br/ 
/s/ 
/s/ 
A / 



A/ . 
/©/ or /$/ 
/©/ or /a/ 
/©/ 



/s/ 
x is /n/ 
x is /nt/ { Blya- ) 



o Is /y/ 
o is /bj/ 
o is /z/ 
o is /z/ 
o is /a/ 
o is /d/ 
o is /d/ 
o is /f/ 
o is /f/ 
o is A/ 
o is ftf 
o is /s/ 
o is /!/ 

© is /n/ (3irn-) 



* is consonant loss 

* is consonant loss 



* is consonant loss 

is /d/ 

4 is /d/ 






A* 3# C* D* Jr* F* G* 4-1* J* K* L© ; 4 * 1ST* 0* 



X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


w 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


© 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


44 


0 


X 


0 


© 


0 


0 


X 


4:* 


mm 


4W 


X 


X 


X 


0 


© 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4> 


mm 


X 


X 


X 


© 


c 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


n* 

44 


X 


if 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 


X 


4 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X 

•• 


0 


X 


X 


X 


• 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


V 


0 


0 


0 


X 


© 


- 


X 


X 


0 


X 


© 


0 


X 


X 


© 


0 


0 


X 


• 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


© 


X 


ye 

44 


0 


0 


0 


X 


© 


X 


X 


X 


A 


X 


X 


© 


© 


X 


X 

*• 


X 


X 


X 


# 


o 


X 


X 


z 


X 


© 


0 


X 


X 


© 


0 


0 


X 


0 


mm 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


© 


X 


«t* 

dS 


© 


X 


mm 


X 


- 


- 


m 


- 


X 


X 


X 




X 


0 


* 


0 


0 


X 


it 


rm 


X 


4 


0 


X 


© 


0 


X 


X 


0 


© 


© 


2 


es 


V 

44 


4* 


A 


nr 

A 


X 


© 


© 


© 


0 


0 


X 


0 


nr 

4* 


- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


© 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


X 


• 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


r 


0 


0 


© 


X 


0 


X 


© 


X 


0 


© 


X 


0 


X 


0 


0 



X 


© 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


nr 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


© 


0 


X 


X 


mm 


X 


z 


X 


X 


X 


X 


© 


X 


mm 




X 


© 


X 


0 


X 


4 


X 


X 


X 


«u 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


© 


X 


• 


** 




X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


© 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


© 


nr 

alto 


© 


X 


© 


• 


«*» 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


nr 

40* 


0 


© 


© 


0 


X 


mm 


X 


nr 

44 


X 


X 


X 


X 


© 


X 


nr 

stfc 


© 


X 


X 


X 


- 


X 


X 


X 


0 


© 


X 


0 


X 


44 


© 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


© 


© 


• 


© 


0 


© 


0 


© 


© 


© 




0 


• 


0 


«r> 


if 


X 


© 


© 


X 


© 



o 
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TABLE 7 

SYSTEMATIC ALIEPMTION OF STRESSED l^OWELS 



A, dairy 






X 


* 


Vo* bet 


0 


= Vo 


bat 




4 




Vo 


bait 


B. married 






X 


W) 


Vo bet 


0 


= Vo bat 




4 


- 


Vo 


bait 


C. Kerosene 




X 


warn 


vo m 


0 


= vo 




4 


SS 


Vo bait 


D. parents 






X 


SS 


vo m 


0 


= Vo Bat 












E. hoarse 






X 


Zm 


Vo li 


aw 


0 


« Vo low 












F. mountinr 


r 




X 


S5 


Vo law 


0 


= Vo low 












G. tomorrow 




X 


— 


Vo father 


0 


= Vo 


law 












H. borrow 






X 


=5 


Vo father 


0 


= Vo 


law 












J* palm 






X 




Vo father 


0 


= Vo 


law 




4 




Vo 


bat 


K. wash (norm) 




X 


s 


Vo law 


0 


= Vo father 










L. wash (verb) 




X 


ss 


Vo law 


0 


= Vo father 










M. water (noun) 


X 


s 


Vo law 


0 


= Vo father 


4 


SS 


Vo 


cow 


0* laundry 






X 


s 


Vo IS? 


G 


- Vo father 


4 


s 


Vo 


cow 


P. haunted 






X 


s 


Vo law 


0 


- Vo father 


4 


S3 


Vo 


oow 


No • No • A • 


3. 


c, 


> 


D« 


► 2*? 


F. 




G. 


He 


J. 


I. 


1 


L. 


IU 


1. x 


0 


X 




0 


0 


0 




0 


O 


X 


X 




X 


X 


2* o 


o 


4 




0 


0 


X 




0 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


3* 


0 


- 




0 


o 


• 




0 


0 


X 


X 




X 


X 


4, X 


0 


X 




0 


0 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


0 


5- “ 


0 


0 




X 


0 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


6. X 


0 


X 




0 


X 


o 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


7. X 


0 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


o 


o 


X 




X 


X 


3. X 


0 


X 




0 


X 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




0 


X 


9. X 


0 


X 




X 


X 


0 




X 


0 


X 


- 




X 


X 


10. X 


0 


- 




X 


0 


X 




X 


X 


X 


0 




0 


•m 


11.- X 


X 


X 




0 


0 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


12. X 


«• 


0 




0 


X 


0 




X 


X 


X 


0 




X 


X 


13. X 


X 


X 




0 


X 


X 




0 


0 


X 


X 




X 


X 


14. X 




X 




0 


X 


0 




- 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


15. o 


0 


• 




X 


0 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


16 . X 


0 


X 




0 


0 


0 




X 


X 


X 


0 




0 


X 


17. o 


«a 


• 




0 


0 


0 




X 


X 


4 


X 




X 


0 


18. X 


- 


X 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


X 


X 




X 


X 


19. X 


0 


0 




m 


0 


- 




X 


0 


o 


0 




0 


X 


20. ■» 


o 


- 




0 


0 


- 




X 


0 


X 


0 




o 


X 


1. X 


o 


X 




X 


X 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


2. X 


X 


« 




X 


X 


X 




X 


0 


X 


X 




■»r 

A 


0 


3. o 


0 


X 




0 


0 


0 




X 


0 


X 


X 




O 


X 


4. 4 


0 


X 




0 


X 


0 




0 


0 


X 


X 




O 


cm 


5. X 


0 


X 




0 


0 


0 




X 


X 


X 


0 




O 


X 


6. X 


• 


0 




0 


0 


0 




X 


0 


X 


0 




O 


- 


7. o 


o 


4 




o 


0 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




0 


0 


8. X 


0 


X 




• 


0 


0 




X 


X 


X 


0 




0 


o 


9. 4 


0 


- 




0 


0 


X 




X 


X 


4 


0 




o 


X 


10. o 


0 


0 




0 


o 


- 




X 


0 


4 


o 




X 


X 




J 



Vo is vowel of 




N« 

X 

o 

X 

X 

o 

o 

X 

o 

X 

4 

X 

X 

o 

o 

o 

A# 

O 



X 

o 

o 

X 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



Vo bat 

0. P. 

X X 
X o 
o 4 
X X 
o 

X o 
X o 
o o 
X o 
o 4 
o o 
o o 
o o 
X X 
o 

X o 
o X 
o o 
o X 
o 4 



o o 

o o 



4 

o 

o 

o 

o 



X 

4 

o 

X 

X 



X o 
o 0 
o 





TABLE 8 

NONSYSTEMATIC ALTERNATION OF VOWELS 



A. 


deaf 






X 


8 


Vo* bet 


o = 


Vo 


beat 




4 is both 










B. 


ratKer 






X 


St 


Vo bat 


O « 


Vo 


out 




4 




Vo bet 








C. 


auK^T * w 






X 


mm 


vo m 


0 * 


Vo father 


4 is both" 








Dt 


shut 






X 


St 


Vo cuE 


0 » 


Vo bet. 




4 


8 


Vo put 








s. 


brush i 


(noun) 


X 


S5 


Vo ouE 


0 S 


Vo ’Bee 


















p. 


soot 






X 


8 


Vo put 


0 ® 


Vo out 


















G. . 


roof 






X 


WS9 


Vo put 


0 = 


Vo got 


















H. 


window 


(2nd syllable) 




X - 


Vo 


low 




o 


s 


Vo out 








J. 


widow 


(2nd syllable) 




X = 


Vo low 




o 


8 


Vo cut 








K. 


yellow 


(2nd syllable) 




X = 


Vo 


low 




0 


8 


Vo ouF 


4 




Vo boot 


L. 


tomorrow (3rd syllable) 




X = 


Vo 


low 




0 


22 


Vo euE 


4 


s 


Vo boot 


K. 


tomato 


(3rd syllable) 




X » 


Vo 


low 




0 


8 


Vo ou£ 


4 


8 


Vo bit 


N. 


Saturday (2nd syllable) 




X = 


Vo out 




0 


8 


Vo 






* 


0. 


genuine 


(3rd syllable) 




X = 


Vo out 




o 


ss 


Do* mgr 










Stressed Vowels 








ifeakly 


Stressed Vowels 


Nb. 


A. 


B, 


► C, 


> 


D, 


* 


p. 


G. 




H. 


J« 


) 


K< 


» Lft 




> 


N. 


• 0. 


1. 


X 


4 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


0 




0 


X 


2. 


X 


X 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


0 


3. 


X 


X 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




0 


X 




0 


4 


X 




0 


X 


4. 


4 


X 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


0 


5. 


X 


X 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




_ 


X 




0 


0 


o 




X 


mm 


6. 


X 


X 


o 




o 


0 


X 


X 




X 


X 




o 


X 


0 




X 


0 


7. 


0 


X 


o 




X 


X 


X 


X 




- 


X 




0 


X 


X 




0 


X 


8. 


X 


4 


o 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


o 


9® 


X 


mm 


0 




X 


0 


X 


X 




X 


0 




mm 


o 


X 




0 


0 


10, 


0 


0 


4 




0 


o 


o 


X 




0 


- 




0 


0 


o 




X 


X 


11. 


X 


X 


X 




am 


X 


X 


mm 




X 


0 




0 


X 


4 




0 


0 


12« 


X 


4 


0 




X 


y 


0 


X 




X 


X 




0 


X 


0 




X 


0 


13. 


X 


X 


0 




X 


X 


0 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


14. 


X 


4 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


o 




X 


- 


o 




0 


0 


15. 


X 


mm 


0 




X 


X 


0 


X 




X 


X 




0 


X 


o 




0 




16. 


z 


0 


0 




0 


X 


0 


• 






0 




4 


0 


o 




0 


X 


17. 


X 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




X 


X 


18. 


0 


0 


X 




X 


X 


0 


0 




0 


X 




o 


o 


0 




X 


0 


19. 


tr 

A 


0 


X 




X 


X 


0 


X 




0 


X 




0 


0 


o 




X 


0 


20. 


0 


0 


0 




0 


X 


0 


0 




0 


X 




0 


X 


o 




0 


X 


1. 


X 


m 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


2. 


X 


X 


0 




X 


X 


0 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


3. 


jii 


X 


X 




X 


X 


0 


X 




X 


X 




0 


X 


X 




X 


X 


4. 


4 


• 


0 




X 


X 


X 


X 


* 


X 


X 




0 


X 


4 




X 


0 


5. 


X 


X 


0 




0 


X 


0 


X 




X 


X 




0 


0 


0 




X 


o 


6. 


X 


0 


X 




X 


X 


X 


0 




X 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 


X 



* Vo is vowel of * Do is diphthong of 




tv CO O'* 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



No* 





E# F# G • 

o o X 

X o X 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 



H* J. K, L* M. N* 0* 

X X o o o o o 

o o o o o o X 

o o o o - X o 

0 0 0 0 0 0 - 
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A. 

c* 

D. 

P. 

G. 

H t 



•tables 9 

LEXICAL DIFFiSB^NOSS 



s is 

x is 
X is 
X is 
x is 
x is 




faucet (at the sink) 
Kerosene 

£oig (of the egg) 
cobweb (indoors) 
chest (of a man) 
got sick , got ill , 
or was si ok 
stamp (on the floor) 
bulge 



J* x is afraid 
K» x is aunt 



o is 
o is 
o is 
o is 
o is 
o is 

o is 
o is 

o is 

o is 



hydrant » pipe or spigot 
ooal oil Is noth 

yellow ?of the egg) 
spiderweb (indoors) 
breast (of a man) 

took si ok or 4 is came ill 

EooFTir 

stomp 

l^i ggg* out , stick out * or 
Fuffie out 

soared 4 is af eared or 

ascared 

aunty 4 is 'BolH 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

i: 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 



1 

2 

i 

i 

I 

9 

10 



A. 


3. 


c. 


D. 


£• 


F. 


G. 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


X 

s 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


4 


0 


0 


0 


m 


X 


X 


4 


X 


X 


X 


4 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


nr 

4 


m 


0 


0 


X 

m 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


4 


- 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


0 

i 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


X 


4 


0 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


X 

/ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


4 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


mm 


0 


X 


- 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


*f- 


X 


X 


X 


nr 


X 


0 


0 


0 

M 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


nr 

4m 


4 

M 


0 


X 


«r>* 

4m 


X 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


nr 

A 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


nr 

A 


0 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


X 

g 


X 


0 


X 


X 


0 


X 


4 


X 


X 


X 


•» 


0 


X 


4 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


nr 

rm 


0 

M 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


X 


t 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


0 


X 


X 


m 


0 


X 


0 


X 


0 


0 


m 


o 


X 


4 


0 


0 


0 


X 


0 



H. J. 



x 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

o 

nr 

o 

X 

o 

o 



X 

3C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

o 

o 



X 

X 

o 

o 

X 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

X 

0 

o 

nr 

4m 

o 

0 

0 

o 

X 



0 

0 

X 

4 

X 

0 

X 

0 

o 

0 



K* 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

4 

X 

X 

o 

X 

X 

4 

X 

o 



4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

o 
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TAHLfl 1*> 
VjSEB forms 



Past Tense 



A, drive 
3* sit 
C. swim 

D * be ^ ln 
2* dive 

F. kneel 

G. climb 
Fo ‘sat 



x is drove 
x is sat 
x is swam 
x is began 
x is dive d 
a is floie 
x is kneeled 
X is knelt 
x is climbed 
x is ate 



Past Participle 



o is drive 
o is sit 
o is swim 
o is begin 
o is dive 

■mu» 



4 is driv 
4 is set" 
4 is swum 
4 is begun 



4 is drived 
4 is swimmed 

«u.TTi Ml •marnmmmmwmm 

4 is dlvd 



o is kneel 



o is climb 4 is clum 
o is eat 



J* drown x is drowned 

K. bite 1 x is bitten 

Is 9 eat x is eaten 

M. write x is written 

lu drink x is drunk 

is drank 

0. do x is done 



o is drown 4 is drownded 

“ 4 is bit 

° is eat 4 is atg 4 is e£ 

4 is wrote 4 is wrotten 
o is drink 4 is drlnken 4 is drinkt 

4 is did 



Ho* 


A* 


3. 


c. 


D 


1. 


z 


X 


X 


X 


2. 


nr 


•£• 


X 


X 


3® 


•m 


X 






4. 


4 


X 


4 




5. 


nr 

A 


4 


X 


X 


6. 


X 


4 


X 


_ 


7. 


X 


X 


4 


X 


8* 


nr 


X 


0 


X 


9® 


X 


W* 


X 


X 


10. 


X 


nr 

alt 




X 


11. 


nr 

Jim 


- 




0 


12. 


X 


4 




X 


13. 


X 


x 


X 


_ 


lb. 


z 


4 


0 


X 


15. 


nr 


4 


0 


4 


16. 


X 


4 


0 


X 


17. 


X 


4 


0 


•» 


18. 


X 


4 


0 




19® 


4 


4 


0 


X 


20. 


nr 

A 


4 


o 


0 



2. 


1?# 


G. 


H. 


J 


X 


r 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


0 


mm 


• 


X 


4 


r 

A 


\r 

m\ 


- 


X 


X 


- 


ji 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


~ 


X 


r 

A 


nr 


0 


- 


4 


A 




X 


nr 

d tm 


4 


A 


fid 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


r* 


X 




nr 

«a» 


- 


X 


4 


0 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


- 


- 


X 




4k 


4 


X 


0 


• 


- 


0 


- 


4 


- 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


4k 


an 


- 


4 


0 


4k 


- 


mm 


4 


X 


X 


0 


- 


4 


0 


X 


ms 


X 


4 



A* Xj. li. N. 0* 

xxx Z x 
4 x X ■ .1 x 

/ x x - - 

x x o 4 

4 4 o z 4 

4-o~4 
x - 4 a 0 

x x 4 x x 

(oXX-- 

4-44- 
x x 4 o 4 

4 x 4 4 x 

x 4 x 0 - 

4 4x^4 
4 4 — 4 — 

4 4 4 o 4 

4 o 4 4 4 

4 x x 4 4 

— — 4 o 4 

4 4 4 4 - 
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TA3LJ 10 (Continued.) 



No. 


A. 




c. 


D. 


“■p 

Jui# 


TJ 

i? » 


G. 


H. 


Ja 


— r 


X; C 




No 


1* 


- 


i 


X 


nr 


A 


• r 


nr 


X 


nr 

-A 


X 


a 


nr 


an 


2. 


- 


- 


X 


X 


~r 


x 


«• 


nr 

A 


nr 

A 


X 


- 


X 


- 


3# 


•r 

«£;• 


X 


X 


X 


4* 


** 


nr 


X 


nr 

•rf*. 


X 


nr 

uk 


X 




4. 


rT 


0 


0 


nr 

.n* 


nr 

A 


A 


X 


a. 


nr 


X 




X 


- 


5* 


rr 


X 


nr 

A 


nr 

at* 


X 


A 


0 


nr 

uu 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


6 o 


nr 

<w 


g 


nr 

A 


M 


0 


0 


nr 

<4* 


X 


an 


4 


- 


X 


0 


7 • 


nr 

A 


4 


0 


0 


A 


• 


X 


nr 

A 


0 


nr 

A 


X 


X 


0 


8. 


X 


4 


0 


X 


X 


X 


nr 

.A. 


X 


0 


X 


- 


« 


0 


9. 


0 


0 


0 


- 


0 


z 


0 


X 


0 


0 


8? 


0 


— 


10. 


X 


nr 

•a* 


0 


0 


nr 

«:u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


O 


4 


X 



0 . 



x 

4 

4 



o 

ERLC 
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SOiuS SOCIAL ASPECTS OP PARALANGUAG3 
William h* Austin 
Illinois Institute of* Technology 



The term ^aralangua.^e and the corresponding adjective 
£ ^ a llngulstlc are less than ten years old but already they 
loom large in the study of animal communication, in one 
sense all non-language communications (kinesics, haptics, 
as well as ''vocalization") Is paralingulstlc but this term 
is now almost exclusively applied to significant, non- 
lingulstio noises made with the vocal tract. Observations 
of these phenomena are of course quits old. Demosthenes 
undoubtedly studied "delivery" and "tone of voice". There 
are pre-Christian statements on phonology also, but no sys- 
tematic study of that subject antedates that of Grimm In 
1819 and that was a lucky forerunner. Actual investigation 
of phonology as structure, as patterns in a system began with 
Ferdinand De Saussure late in the nineteenth and early m 
the twentieth century. The first systematic study of para- 
language was by Henry Lee Smith, Jr. in a paper called 
"The Communication Situation, ■ mimeographed for the Foreign 
Service Institute of the Department of State in 1950. This 
was later expanded into "An Outline of Metalinguistic Analy- 
sis" in the 1952 Georgetown Round Table Conference on 
linguistics and Language Study. Smith did not use the 
term ^ aralanguage , however, but vocalization , subdivided into 



vocal qualifiers and vocal modifiers* Paralanguap;e became 
established with the most complete study to date, the 1958 
article by George L* Trager '’Paralanguage : A Preliminary 
Statement," Ocher writers in the field are Norman A, Mc^uown 
and Charles F* Hockett.^ This study is more systematic than 
that of Smith and less complex than that of Trager* The 
infancy of the field, I think, warrants various approaches* 

Paralanguage is here defined as significant noises made 
by the non-art iculated vooal tract* By significant I mean 
that messages occur in a code situation between sender and 
receiver* The non-articulated vocal tract needs some elabor- 
ation* Articulations dc occur, but their place and manner 
tend to be stylistic variants. The two cerebral clicks of 
little-old-ladies ( w tsk-tsk”) are vocal segregates, archaic 
variants of the more usual, evenspaoed, nasal noises M hm-hm”, 
or some such graph. Phonological feats are possible on a 
paralinguistic level that seem impossible on a linguistic one, 
as the buccal (for horses) and cerebral clicks in English 
paralanguage as well as pre-glottalized stops and nasals in 
•Bye [ 9 bae], *Kay [ 9 kei], *Night [ 9 naet], An Italian 

r- r. 

has trouble with /h/ in English and German but no trouble in 
paralinguistic laughing ”ha ha.” /x/ is not part of the 
phonemic system of Eskimos but it is used by them in paralinguis- 
tic dog calls* The point need not be further elaborated. 

There is no articulation qua articulation in paralanguage, 
or articulation in the linguistic sense* 



We now come to the question of the minimal units of 
paraphonology or, more properly, the paraphonology of 
American English* There are different paralanguages and 
paralanguage dialects (one balks at paradialects) but the 
divergences are probably much fewer than with language. 

The paralanguage of a European or American film star is pretty 
well understood throughout those areas. 

I* Vocal Qualifiers. 

This is an arbitrary term; quantifiers would be more 
descriptive. There are at least twelve of these in six 
oppositions. The notation is largely Smith’s. 





Degree 


Manner 


tempo 


fast > > 


clipped o 0/ 




slow < < 


drawled ^ ^ 


pitch 


high ^ ^ 


sing-song J J* 




iow 


flat _ _ 


intensity 


loud A A 


smooth ^ 




soft V V 


Jerky /-v-, 


These qualifiers should 


be noted over and above the 


phonetic and phonemic strings. 


* 

They are sometimes indicated 



in the graphics of a language but to assign them to phonetics 
in the ordinary sense would play havoc with phonemic systems, 



4 



I*e,, we would have to admit the glottal stop as au 

phoneme , not to mention pre-glottalized consonants, A dilemma 

arises when features paralinguistic in origin result in 

permissable phonetic and phonemic strings* Yes said with 

y* t o 

drawl is "yeah” /y e h/ and with clipping "yep" /y e p/ 0 
There is also "nope" /n o w p/, These forms may as often end 
in [?] or in [p* 1 ] but the final stop is never aspirated . The 
whole problem of "free variation” must thus be considered in 
the light of paralinguistic communication, "Help!" with 
[p v ] is drawled or stretched ("Somebody hear me!”) and "Help" 
with [j5“ 3 is clipped or shortened ("The situation is desperate!"). 
Vocal qualifiers are employed either to reinforce the 
linguistic message or to contradict it. For the affect of 

( 7 \ o. 

drawl Smith has the example of "Yeah, he*s a real nice guy” 

where the paralinguistic signal contradicts the linguistic 
cf 

one, "Good-bye, now," with sing-song, obviously tries to 

mitigate the farewell, a signal to have it cancelled or one 

< < 

for future meetings, 1 "I really should be getting on” with 

over-slow tempo asks for an invitation to stay, "ind now 

> 

that that*s settled, let # s get on to,,,” with over-fast 

tempo says "let®s forget it,” Baby- talk reinforces with 

either over-high or over-low pitch the garbled phonemes and 

l l 

syntax on the linguistic level ("Is f er daddy f s iddle dirl")* 

When contrary signals are being simultaneously sent one 
can choose to accept ofio Or the other or cl so.. submit, 
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with varying degrees of trauma, to a double bind. One thing 
ia oertain, however; paralanguage has no legal status. 

II# Vocal lodifiers, 

Unlifce the preceding variations in pitch, intensity 
and tempo the vocal modifiers indicate changes in the vocal 
tract only. The vocal tract is the space between the lips 
and nose at one end and the vocal chords in the larynx at the 

other# There are at least the following pairs of vocal modifiers 
it? finglishs 



oral 


nasal 


na 


na 




oral 


or 


or 


lingual 


slurred 


si 


si 




clear 


cl 


cl 


pharyngeal 


open 


0 


0 




rasped 


f ♦ 


l' 

» 


laryngeal 


aspirated 


h 


h 




glottal 


9 


9 



The first of these distinctions depends upon the position of 
the uvula and adjacent regions# if the uvula is lax, i„e, , 
lowered, the speech is nasal, if it is more tense and pulled 
back the speech is oral. In our culture little boys tend to 
be nasal ( M A$ gee, ma, do we have to?*') and little girls, oral. 



Nasality Is oonsldersd "tough” and "vulgar” and Is somewhat 
discouraged by elders* "Gentlemanly" little boys tend to be 
oral also* 

The lingual pair refers to the ezaotness or inexactness 
of tongue placing* Slurring, of course, ooours in an in- 
fant’s speeoh and in that of an inebriate* It is an affec- 
tation among some teen-agers and "method" actors* Overly 
clear lingual articulation, especially in informal situations, 
sounds pedantic or legalistic* 

The pharyngeal distinction depends upon whether the 
oral pharynx is very open or squeezed* Openness is, or was 
until reoently, taught in theological seminaries under the 
rubrio of "homiletios," or the art of putting unction into 
the voice* It is also used by many parents, school teachers, 
undertakers and some politicians* For children it suggests 
protection; for their elders, insincerity* Rasp signals great 
emotion, suffering or the suggestion that one is near the end 
of one’s rope* 

The laryngeal pair of aspiration or breathiness and 
glottalization are made by varying movements of the glottal 
bands* The former is heard in some radio versions of 
"The family that prays together stays together" when the 
normally unaspirated st are [sH 4 *]* It indicates sincerity, 
oharisma* For obvious reasons it is used sometimes in 
sexual aggression or sexual play (in the speech and singing 
of a famous crooner of the thirties to the present). 
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Glo t tal 1 zation , or "glottal affect , ” is less well understood* 
It Is akin to clipping and little can be said about it except 
that it is indicative of tension. 

Lip rounding versus flattening might be significant 
in some cultures but I doubt if it is in America. Trager^ 
has this and some other features but X feel he has drawn 
too fine distinctions in this stage of our investigations. 
Trager also uses slight, noticeable, extreme” for qualifiers 
and modifiers. Paralinguistic stress xtould mean less pro- 
liferation of entities. 

III. Vocal Segregates. 

This statement of the so-called segregates is radically 
different from that of my predecessors. TVs qualifiers and 
modifiers are, for the most part, used concomi fiantly with 
language. The segregates occur independently of language. 
They are significant noises that differ from one another 
only by the parameter of tone. These are labeled by numbers 
preceded by P(aralanguage). There are five in American 
paralanguage for which minimum pairs can be given. They 
are, with relative musical notation t 



P5 very high 


d . 


?4 high 


i 

Ci . . _ 


P3 mid 


c 

C\ 


P2 low 


<1 _ _ .. . 


PI very low 


__d 



'/hen language ceases and we wish to signal ”!7ait, I # m not 
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finished" we use P3» the mid parolinguistic tone. This is 
often called the “hesitation vowel 1 ' although it is not a 
vowel flua vowel at all, in America it tends to be central, 
in England and Germany low central, but this is linguistically 
and paralinguistlcally Irrelevant, ?3 is variously written 
as to, er, jjg, hm. The last is P3 nasality. When we say 
"He hemmed and hawed" we mean he resorted to paralanguage. 

P3 followed by P4 indicates assent and minimally contrasts 
with P3 P5 ("I thought so," "I told you so"). P3 P2 sig- 
nified negation and contrasts with P3 Pi ("Too bad," "Sorry 
you hurt yourself"). The vocal segregates may be nasal 
or oral, aspirated or glottal, at least. Whether length is 
an added feature is uncertain* 

IV* Others* 

There are other paralinguistio features that do not fall 
under the above three categories. Two, at least, seem certalni 



shouting 


sh 


sh 


whispering 


\7h 


wh 


laughing 


la 


la 


crying 


cr 


cr 



3ut how many others? Coughing, clearing one's throat, 
yawning, sighing, snickering, giggling all suggest themselves. 
But we must be careful, of not ending up with as many units as 
we have participles in the language, if paralanguage is a 
dual system, with phoneme and morpheme-like units, or is 
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cenematic and plerematio in Rockett* s terminology, it would 
be difficult to imagine the primes of a more rudimentary 
system exceeding in number the primes of a more complex one, 
language. If the system is not dual, but a closed, cenematic 
one, the number of units is certainly a very finite one. 
iiUch research remains to be done in this area. 

The Base Line . When one hears the paralanguage of a speaker— 
and one hears much, overt and covert signals, many features 
of the personality— one first, rapidly and out-of-awareness* 
established the base line of the speaker. When one listens 
to a tone language that one knows one quickly calibrates a 
vast range of tones into the required significant number, 
say, four or five in the case of Chinese. This is easily 
done by uneducated Chinese morons, We similarly set up a 
paralinguistic base line, and deviations from that base 
lline alone are noted© The base line of the late Humphrey 
Bogart was nasal and slurred, nasal versus oral, slurred 
versus clear are within that framework. If a young lady*s 
base line is high and oral, these features need not be every- 
where noted, only in the initial calibration. Similarly, 
in language a phonetic base line is first noted. After that 
a phonetic string in addition to a phonemic one is redundant. 

Very little can be said at this time about paramo rphology 
or a further structuring of paralinguistic units. It is not 
certain that they exist but certain signals are highly sug- 
gestive of paramorphology. A "little girl*s voice” (innocence, 



helplessness, regression) is composed of high pitch and 
orality, There is the paralanguage of courtship; low and 
nasal with the male, high, orrl and giggling with the female. 
Only in its final stages is it low and nasal with both sexes, 
but with wide pitch and intensity variation on the part of 
the female. Then there is derogatory imitation, one of the 
most infuriating acts of aggression one person can commit on 
another. The male may imitate the female in a high, rapid 
way (“yes dear, 1*11 be down in a minute”) or the female 
might try something similar on the male, everly slow and 
overly low (“aw, just one more little drink,” message t 
you dumb ox). Still worse is when male or female imitates a 
male with derogatory female imitation ( message i you 1 re 
ineffective and effeminate). One can think of still others, 
the this-is-a-serious-natter one, the I 9 ll-take-care-of- 
everything one, and so on. 

There has been still less formal study of the social 
implications of paralanguage , not that they are difficult to 
discover but that we all know them only out-of-awareness. 

We are all aware when someone is talking in an approved, 
“upper class 1 way, ijore than syntax and vowels is involved. 
The paralanguage must be clear, low and oral, in men, clear, 
oral with a choice of high or low for women. Low pitch has 
lately become fashionable for women but fifty years ago all 
“ladies “ spoke with a high pitch. The intensity diould not be 
loud and any deviation should be toward the soft, l&ny 
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juvenile delinquents, and juveniles, rebel at this and 
affeot slurring and nasality* In Germany today the approved 
paralanguage for upper class males is high pitch nasality. 

A, sing-song manner is a hallmark of the old fashioned Bast 
European Jewish merchant. 2n Japan, where there are marked 
linguistic differences between male and female speech, 
there are striking paralingUistio ones also. liale speech 
is loud and low, in Samurai movies almost a bark. Female 
speech is soft and high, almost a squeak. 

The dominant middle class white culture in the United 
States has certain set views on lower class ftegro speech. 

It is “loud,” “unclear,” “slurred,” “lazy.” The myth of 
loudness should be ezorcised at once. Any minority or 
out-group is characterized as “loud,” Americans in JJurope, 
Englishmen in America, and so on. But certain differing 
features are apparent. In the passage below, ^ which should, 
of oourse, be heard rather than read, some of these are 
marked. There is uneveness in pitch, intensity and tempo 
(social insecurity). The first person pronoun is usually 
overloud (“This is what I think, others may think differently* 2 ), 
love and pride is indicated by the slow spacing of “canary 
colored house. “ Racial matters are generally said softly 
and rapidly (”Let f s pretend they are not there"). And there 
are others, which we have only begun to understand. 
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i A A < < 

Well, I grew up in, ah, a canary colored house, trimmed 

AAVV ^ v 

In white, on a corner, a hundred fifty lot, hundred by fifty * 

A A 4/ NT 

Trees on each side, rose bushes in front and back, and honey- 

> > A A A A 

suckle, which X used to have to work, mow the lawn, take care 

A A V V 

of the flowers, which I never did mind, as a kid* And I lived 

< < > > 

in a neighborhood where I was the only Negro. I didn’t under- 

V y A / v v 

stand my people when I come here. Ah, they was different. I 

A A / V A AV V 

didn’t understand this ridiculing > criticizing one another. 

A A 

Because I always thought it was wonderful to be from another 

A A A/f\/^A V V 

state besides Illinois.... ...^No, I have no brothers or sisters. 

V V 

I have an uncle who taught school there, thirty- three years, 

A A 

still lives in Harrisburg. And he has four boys and a girl.... 

< < A A 

Ne had all colored grammar schools due to the fact Negroes 

A A 

wanted a colored grammar school because they wanted their boys 

A A 

to grow up to teach. You see, one time my aunt never went to 

V V / f\ V V 

a oolored school but I had. The highschool was mixed. 
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< < Pa 

Only one town, it f s called Carey f s Mill, Illinois* We fellows 

A A A A 

used to go down and play ball and the* was a colored town in 

A A A A 0 * A A A A 

Itself* They did not f Xow foreigner o in that town* •••••They 

A A 

would give them forty-eight hours to move on, anybody if they 

A A V'l' \]' V 

was foreigners and they didn # t like too much of a dark in color, 

V V < 

which most of them was kin.**.**It was just a group of, I 

V V A A V 

couldn f t say, Negroes were in that vicinity farming, I never 

V A A pi A A 

did learn it, why they was there. You see, my grandfather came 

A A V V >'lv >4'V 

out West Virginia Into Illinois, great-grandfather, and a lot 

A A 

of f em was kin to him. I had a lot of kinfolks myself, but still, 

> > V V 

they was very the clanniest Negroes, I f ve ever seen my life. 



o 
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HcQuotm, Norman A* % 



1* The bibliography on paralanguage is: 

Smith, Henry Lee, Jr#* "The Communication Situation,” 

Department of State mi meo graphed paper# 
”An Outline of Metalinguistic Analysis,” 
Georgetown Hound Table Conference on 
Linguistics and Language Study, 1952 
and Robert E# Pittenger: "A Basis for 

some Contributions of Linguistics to 
Psychiatry”, Psychiatry , 20, 1957, 61-78 
"Linguistics Transcription and Speci- 
fication of Psychiatric Interview 
Materials", Psychiatry , 20, 1957 79-86 
Paralanguage* A First Approximation," 
Studies in Linguistics , 13, 1958, 1-12 

Pittenger, Robert E#, Hockevt, Charles F#, 

Donehy , John J.i The First gi^e Minutes , i960, 

especially pp. 185-200. 

^ • Op# cit# p# 11# 

3. Charles F. Hockett| A Course in Modem Linguistics , p# 575, 

4. From a taped interview between J* Willis, a Negro graduate 

student in anthropology at the University of Chicago and C#0#M# 

a lower class Negro from southern Illinois, now living in 

Chicago# 
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Reactions to Pronunciations 



Vernon S. Larsen and Carolyn H. Larsen 

xhe purpose of tills study was to obtain reactions of Chicago natives 
to various pronunciations of single words and to identify which pro- 
nunciations act as social markers# The instruments used consisted of 

tape recordingsof the pronunciation items and response sheets accompanying 
the tapes. 

Individual pronunciations were used on the tapes with no provision 
to test either paralanyuage or grammatical iteras. Paral&nguage was 
not tested because Professor :.ustin*s study had showni that the complexity 
of paralangusge nalces it difficult, in view of our present knowledge, 
to extract single features to :iiich people could respond. Grammatical 
items were not tested because Lee ledersou’s study revealed that; in 
Chicago, popular assumptions about the social status of grammatical 
items correspond closely to reality. 

xccordiagly, an instrument was prepared to test reactions to 
features of pronunciations, using :x>rds whose pronunciations in Chicago 
vary sharply according to the race and social class of the speaker. 

♦ - . ^ & y'y ■- preliminary instrument was pretested 

in order to develop the final instrument. It consisted of a tape 

containing 32 pronunciation items in random order (only 30 of which 
:rere scored )» spoken bry a middle class white Chicagoan, a middle class 
Chicago .^egro, a soduthero middle-class white (raised in Greenville, 

C.C.), and an Last Indian speaking English. C:diibit 1.3 shows the 
pronunciation items. The response sheet for the preliminary instrument 
(see -inhibit 1.1 and 1.2) contained twelve scales on which the respondents 
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narked their attitudes toward the pronunciations, the response sheet is 
based on Osgood’s semantic differential, a technique for Measuring 
altitudes towards individual words or concepts as a way of determining 
their full meaning. In this case, the response sheet was used to measure 
reactions to individual pronunciations. It is possible that there was 
some confounding of reactions to the words themselves with reactions 
to the pronunciations, .e have no positive way to measure this. However, 
if such confounding exists, it should bo relatively equal for all 
pronunciations of a given word. 

5 he raters on the preliminary instrument were a small population of 
middle class whites of whom eight -fere judged sufficiently close in 
background to the Chicago middle-class norms to serve as respondents. 

It was hoped that information from their responses would indicate 
the tlier the Instrument could reveal the prejudices of such a group in 
relation to the four dialects represented on the tape. 

Hie pretest data showed that the instrument was generally effective 
for eliciting reactions to pronunciations and that not all scales 
discriminated among the pronunciations. Statistical summaries of the 
raters’ responses to the pronunciation items Ohibits 1 A and 1.5 
through 1.15) support the following generalisations: 

1. t.iicago white pronunciations were fairly -mil discriminated 
from vhicago Jegro pronunciations on several scales; 

2 . Ate asc Indian pronunciations wore never clearly identified 
with eitlier Chicago group on any of the scales; 

Hie Southern waite pronunciations -fere given an evaluation 
similar to that of the negro speaker on many of the scales, although 
the copulation on which the instrument had been tried was a class which 
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the 3peaker (urban reared and the most highly educated spealcer on the 
tape) had been teaching for an academic quarter# 

Intercorrelations of the twelve scales (ojiiibit 1.16) showed 
that there Tras overlap among several of them, which meant that the number 
of scales administered could be reduced -.jithout markedly affecting 
tlie amount of information obtainable from the instrument# 



. I^t g^evrfcg. .f ter the preliminary instrument had shotni 
tne feasibility of the technique, a final version was prepared for 
administration to larger samples. reducing the number of scales- 
including only those that seemed most relevant and most discriminating— 
it became possible to test more pronunciations in a shorter time# There 



::ere tiro forms of response sheet# Che 



* '*(*' r* T g> r* • 

•• • » .* v. •<•-#» UvC«Juv/0 • 



1. Pural-Urban 



2# weak- "troiv 
3. Unpleasant-Pleasant 
fegro-ihite 

5* Uneducated-Educated 



2ie o ther— intended for use with younger respondents— omitted scales 
one and tiro because they tended to confuse the raters and to make it 
difficult for them to respond in tlie time allotted (See ibchibit 2.1). 

.tne final pronunciation tape contained 50 items in random order, 
representing five pronunciations: Chicago middle class white, Chicago 
middle class IJegro, Chicago lower-class legro, Southern reared middle 
class white, and a j'egro using Chicago midtile class white pronunciations 
The w^ords were chosen to illustrate features that have been found to 
be socially distributed in tlie Chicago area. Tlie number of actual words 
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tested was najiiniised by including lower class ~egro pronunciations only 
inhere the middle class ones ^oula have been highly similar to the white 
ones. (See :j;diibits 2.2 and 2.3.) 

S’st an indication of the reproduci- 
bility (or reliability) of judgments on the five scales, ten of the 
pronunciation items were administered frdce to a small group of college 
students of diverse dialect backgrounds ('*=12). immediately after 
responding to the fifty pronunciations, this group responded to the last 
ten a second time. (£iey :rere, of course, given no opportunity to 
refer to their previous responses.) 

*aw score values for the t:io sets of responses were correlated 
separately ’ey scale, yielding r»s ranging from .57 to .35. In addition, 
aeans on each scale were computed separately for each rater; correlating 
these means resulted in r's from .56 to .95. (Hthibit 2.5). 

Both sets of correlations suggest that individual raters are 
reasonably consistent in their ratings and that (considering the small 
size of the test-retest sample) tie instrument is adequately reliable— 
especially 'hen used to obtain group judgments. 

®Sfii, 8 .ti!Jal -yisjyej^. r lie final Instruments were administered 
to a variety of respondents both in and out of the Chicago area. Eie 
analyses reported here, however, are limited to raters raised and 
residing in Chicago and its nearby suburbs. The sample contained white 
and :egro high school students, white and legro eoUege students, 
and graduate students and teachers (lidiibit 2.4), 

Before tlie responses imre analysed, each rater's responses were 
normalized so that the magnitude of the scores on each scale would 
be the same. This was done by computing the mean and standard deviation 
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of the rair scores, and then converting each of the responses to a Z 
score (“dth a mean of zero and standard deviation of one). This Tras 
done separately for each rater on each scale. 

Descriptive statistics uere computed by level of education (high 
schoei, college, and graduate) and for high school and college groups 
fcj ro.cc, ~a.uiJ.bit 2.6 sho::s tlic complete set of statistics for the 
total college sample, and /Irhibit 2.7 sho.rs graphs of the means for 
tne total high school sample 

The reactions to the different pronunciations can be compared 
simply by noting the differences between the average ratings, Ihe 
more significant tlie differences, the more likely it is that the pro- 
nunciation differences are noticed as social markers by tlie largest 
populations represented by the samples. >hdiibits 2.3 through 2.11 

shoTT uhere significant differences occur between reactions to the 
pronunciations. 

aa& S & S . p f. The following generalisations can be 

made about the ratings of pronunciations: 

1. On scale 1 (urban versus rural), tlie Chicago white pronunciations 
( fH) were generally considered to be more urban and the southern 

white (.0) more rural Jian tlie middle class Chicago ilegro pronunciations (KIT) . 

2. On scale 2 (weak versus strong), tlie legro pronunciations 
were most often rated stronger, Chough tiiis might have been a function 
of paralinguistio factors in the speakers voice (the speaker has had 
singing training), when the same speaker gave both middle class white 
pronunciations (3) and middle class legro pronunciations (ir), the 
middle class white pronunciation was still rated as weaker. 

3 . On scale 3 (unpleasant versus pleasant), the Hegro pronunciations 



were generally rated less pleasant than the ^jhite pronunciations ^dth 
the exception of the pronunciation of the Tiorcl ro pR . Hie results of 
ratings of tlii-; -jord in comparison to ratings of the word rpof were 
confusing and erratic. This is not une;:pected considering the 
incidence of variation in the vo:rels of go words throughout the nation. 

In the data obtained* here, the variation does not seem to be a valid 
social marker. 

4. On scale 4 (ITegro versus white), the iegro pronunciations were 
always rated as more ITegro, This was also true :±ten the Togro speaker 
gave bo tli a middle class iMto pronunciation (i~l) and a middle class 
llegro pronunciation (1C"). la orxeption to this was the ITegro pronunciation 
fa nt/, rated by the total college sample as more white. 3ut on the 
basis of other camples, the reactions differ. 7e feel this is because the 
i!egro pronunciation of the word a^ it is sometimes confused -dth the 
..e:: England pronunciation which has ir. tlie past been considered popularly 
to be a prestige form. 

5* On scale 4 (uneducated versus educated), the llegro pronunciations 
were more often considered less educated. 

6. It is clear that certain vacations represented by the words 
tested here are social markers wdsile others are not. 

Slight phonetic variations (as in are not significant as 
markers; incidental phonemic variations (ri jipes * ypef , y pop^ auj ftt . etc.) 
are less reliable than systematic variations, though certain features 
(as in SSSSM. and js£s&) elicit more intense reactions. 

Supra-segmental variations (as in serve slightly as markers 

on some scales hut not o tiers, irhile variations in stress combined ;&th 
plioneaic differences (as in are defi.iitoly markers. 
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Systematic variations in low vowels and in diphthongs (as illustrated 
ty and ma rr ed) are the clearest social markers 

for both white and .' T egro populations in Chicago. 

7# Waters appear to react to paralinguisiic phenomena within a 
single "iord as "ell as to the phonemic context in discriminating betireen 
pronunciations (illustrated particularly by reactions to the its versions 
of carded and ggsagy) . 

^ a certain extent individual rater 
icdosyncracies (e:rtreciism or conservatism in ratings, tendencies to use 
only one side of the scale, etc.) which affect individual raw scores 
xdll balance out when group averages are computed. However, if these 
idiosyncracies differ from scale to scale, it becomes difficult to 
compare even the means on the various scales. Inspection of raw score 
data suggests that the raters were someTjhat reluctant to use the 
"extremely . T egro M end of 'the white~' T egro scale, tended to avoid both 
ex or ernes on some scales, and made use of the full range on others. 

This was why the pronunciation comparisons -jere based on individually 
normalised scores. 

In terms of normalized scores, the I'egro samples did not generally 

react as intensely as the white samples, though their reactions were 

usually in the same direction, ©is seems to indicate that though the 

- egroes accept the middle class white pronunciation as a more firmly 

established standard, they are more tolerant toward variations from that 
nom. 

Analysis of rar.r score differences (Exhibit 2.1 6' shows that sorae 
items and groups of items elicited quite different patterns of responses 
from white samples than from . egro samples. "totes tended to give 
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significantly higher raj score ratios on the ;~e;jro-xjhite scale, 
and ; e~roes tended to ^ive higher ratings on the unpleasant-pleasant 
scale. This data sv»^:;osts that further analysis of responses 'n 
terns of a detailed comparison of reaction of different groups 

i.d:;ht help clarify attitudes toxrard several of the pronunciations. 



^clusjons . 

pronvr.ciations are \cno rally r .tccl as more *V;ro # 
more unpleasant, less educated, stronger, and less urban tlian irhite 
pronunciations, .hen a "c-ro :;ivos botli i/hite and . e : ;ro pronunciations, 
tlie raters tend to favor tho nhite pronunciation, ihen they are 
confronted with pronunciations that are similar for both nhit-e and .Ve-ro 

speakers, they are still able to clearly differentiate berfcreen white and 
.’egzo speakers. 

2. certain nerds, particularly those iltli loir voire Is and diphthongs, 
and £ combinations, are quite clear social markers, and are considered 
particularly unpleasant, uneducated, and more rural by the raters. 

3. e-ro raters generally a-ree iltli white raters, which uould 
indicate tliat V;ro racers, at least on some level, implicitly accept 

the -rJdtc standard of pro-mneiation more valuable, even thonqh 
deficient in strength. 

tt0 strons “' Joalc rctiu -. s «» intorestlns tnm a socio-i.sjroholo.-jioal 
point of vie::. It irould seem tliat both uhitos and -e-rocs felt the 

-esro pronunciations to he stronger (even nhen ratin- a . asm -ivinc 

both .ihito and * pronunciations ) . Ais aight indicate that both 

groups accept the prevailing attitude (or prejudice) that Pegroes are aore 
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strong then whites. In the pretest, the egro speaker vas also rated 
consistently as more masculine. This may indicate that the instrument 

is sensitive to a variety of myths stemming from the prejudices of both 
cultures. 



On one oasis 02 these conclusions, jg feel that there ars some very 

v • 

I 

definite implications for the teaching of English to the lover-class 
-.egro child. Pronunciation is significant in eliciting negative and 
positive attitudes. Though there are phenomena other than pronunciation 
involved in raters* reactions, :re believe that there should be some effort 
to enable people to modify dialectical variants that particularly disturb 
tlieir audience. Irj tliis, ire do not mean to place a value judgment on 
midcJe c^ass speech, xiurever, since the raters, and presumably society, 
do- place such a positive value judgment on middle class speech, Tie feel 
that the louer-class child might be given some systematic practice in 
using the middle-class pronunciations in a middle class situation. 

Hie middle class child must also be taught to be more tolerant of 
differences. It :*>u! d probably be most valuable to deal only -„ith the 
systematic dialectical variants that elicit the strongest reactions, 
rather than idth Isolated items or variants that are not significant markers. 



REACTIONS TO FRONi '4CIATIONS--LIST OP EXHIBITS 



Preliminary Instrument 



1*1 The Instructions 

1,2 The Scales 

1*3 The Items 

1*4 Response Summary 

1*5 On 

1,6 Harried 

1*7 Water 

1»S Rinse 

1*9 R^om 

1*10 Syrup 

1.11 Aunt 

1.12 Four 
1*13 Greasy 
1*14 Poor 

1*15 Wheelbarrow 
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• Exhibit 1 .1—IVelifflinaiy Instrument 

THE INSTRUCTIONS 

We want w learn what ygu think about the way certain words are pronounced by several 

SfS ’ ^ V ® X l ChiCag0 * We v,iU P l3 y a ^PS recording of these pronun- 

^-iatdons, and you are to mark your own opinions in the spaces on the following pages. 
Eacn pronunciation item has been numbered, so you can easily find where to maflcf^ 

ttet^« e Jl'i :i vi!! ad w it; !2 I 88 * 61, and then read a question or part of a sentence, so 

^ Pronounced. Then another person trill pronounce 

i ou ? Jude ® on;t y the pronunciation of the answer. Each answer will 
be repeated several times. It will work this tray: 

"Item No. 1. To see if you're right about something you might say: »I»m right—"* 

[Answer] <*«H*T IT... AIN'T IT... AIN'T IT" 

Under each item number you trill find some pairs of words arranged like this: 



UHPIE. 1 SArJT 

EDUCATED 



ITSM 1)0. 1 

PliSASAilT 

: : U1EDUCATED 

••.and so forth* 



if 3 "? 811 pronunciation of the answer, decide which word of each nair 

describes that pronunciation best and marie an X in the space £a? sh^s Jo^ ojlSon. 

If you feel that the pronunciation is— 

-gctEageJjr one way or estremelv the other tray, marie like this: 

UiJPIEASAHT J^s : : . . pieasaIW 

Ul'PIEASAIIT _: : : ; ; ” PIEASA;!! 

r~asU& one tray or gai^e the other tray, martt lilce this: 

UNPLEASANT : : • PEASANT 

UHPIEASAilT : : : X : PEEASANT 

-slightly one way or slightly the other tray, mark like this: 

UKP1EASANT , ! . : X : : • PIEASAHT 

UHPIErlSANT s : : X : : PIEASAHT 



HARE ON] 



— OF WORDS ; otherwise your opinion won’t count! 



There are no right answers and There are no womg anstrers. Your own opinion is all 
be disturbed *if thev don^t W> J d pairs are 004 exact °PP09ltes, and don't 

choice eac^ * ven “ lv seems hard * M-Swre to j tafra a 



» 



(Ifetr turn the page and get ready for item number one.) 






THE SCALES 



On the response sheets, there were twelve scales for each item, arranged 
follows, with the high scoring sides randomly assigned: 



(A) 

(S) 

(C) 

(D) 
( 2 ) 
(F) 
(3) 
(H) 

(J) 

(K) 

(L) 

(M) 



its; ho. 



UilPIEASATT 


^ a 


: PIE AS AMT 


EDUCATED 


_ J , t 


: JL : UIEDUCATED 


AliBXTIOUS 


: 


: : LAZY 


KMER-CLASS 


j • t ^ 


: : UPPER-CLASS 


WASH 


H j • 


: : COID 


URBAi! 


__ mi ♦ 


: : RURAL 


iEGRO __ 


mm j, L 


. WHITE 


ratniEiE __ 


, * i 


: : HASCUUIIE 


BOSS 




: : uuiuluu 


STROI'JU m 


• 


: : WEAK 


IRRESPOI^SIBIE 


M MW 


: : HE3F01ISIBIE 


SAFE 


: 


: : DAi&EROUS 



ft 




In the reports of the analyses, the scales were all arranged in the same 
scoring direction, irith the order and scoring values as follows: 



extr em el y quite slightly 



(D> 

(B) 

(G) 
(F) 
(A) 

(C) 
(J) 
(L) 
(II) 
( 2 ) 

(H) 

(10 




Upper-class 
Educated 0 
White 0- 
Urban 0 
Pleasant 0 
Ambitious 0 
Boss 0 
Responsible 0 
Safe 0 
Warn 0 
Masculine 0 
Strong 0 



1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 




3 A 5 Rural 

3^5 Unpleasant 
3^5 Lazy 
3 A 5 Worker 

3 A 5 Irresponsible 

3^5 Dangerous 
3^5 Cold 
3 A 5 Feminine 

3^5 Weak 




THE ITEMS 



Introduction 


Speaker II 


When it is dark, 
you turn the 
light ... 


25. I>n] 


She is engaged 
to be ... 


20. [*merid] 


If you 1 re thirsty, 
you get a drink 
of ... 


13» Pwotfr] 


What does a woman do 
to get soapsuds 
off the dishes? 


29. [* rinses] 


I opened the door 
and walked into 

the ... 


5. [rum] 


What do you pour 
over waffles? 


27. [ r sirep] 


What do you call 
your uncle ! s 
wife? 


31. [sent] 


Two plus two 

is ... 


11 • [for] 


If you spill the 
butter, the 
table feels ... 


8. [*grisi] 


If a man is not 
rich, he may 
be . o . 


15* [pur] 


The workman carried 
his load in a ... 


10. [ , wil,bero] 



Speaker N 


Speakers S & F 


16. [on] 


mmrw 


12. [horrid] 


mm mm 


23 . [ f w # te] 


— 


18; [rens] 


i/t. r /i?\ 

• * * L * “ uwOwj J 


28. [run] 


7. [rum] (F) 


9* [‘seirap] 


22. ['sir,sp] (F) 


26 0 [ant] 


3. [*nt] (S) 


6. [foe] 


17. [fo v 0 ] (S) 


21. Pgrisi] 


30. ['grisi] (S) 


[pue] 


24. [pos] (S) 


4. r ^hwilfbesre] 


19. [•hwilitore] (S) 
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RESPONSE SIMIAKI 
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© © 
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** 
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M 


V -P 
© © 
+> o 

ts 

3 s 


3 2 
5 & 


J1 






§/& 


US 


§£ 


sl 


at 






isl 


M 


m 


M 




On 














W-25 


H 


2.1 


2.0 


1.1 


i.i 


2.8 




SD 


0.8 


1.3 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


H— 16 


M 


2.9 


2.9 


1.5 


2.9 


3.2 




SD 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


Married 














. W-20 


M 


2.0 


1.6 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 




SD 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


0*9 


1.4 


IM2 


M 


2.8 


2.9 


1.6 


1.8 


4.5 




SD 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


0.8 


Water 














W-13 


K- 


1.5 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


1,5 




SD 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


1.4 


N-23 


M 


2.5 


2.0 


2.0 


3.1 


2.5 




SD 


1.2 


1.5 


1.7 


1.2 


1.5 


Hinse 














' ¥-29 


M 


1.9 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.7* 




SD 


1.0 


0.9 


1.7 


1.1 


1.0* 


IT-18 


M 


2.0 


1.1 


1.9 


1.4 


2.2 




SD 


0.9 


0.8 


1.7 


1.1 


1.8 


F-14 


H 


2.4 


1.6 


1.1 


2.1 


2.9 




SD 


1.2 


1.4 


1,0 


1.0 


1.0 



SCALES 

© 



© H3 



s 




i H 


© 




© 

m 




o 

la 


Boss 

Worker 


*f1 M 

© o 
a a* 
o © 

M* © 
© H 

£6 


Safe 

Dangeroi 


Warm 

Cold 


m w 

© 8 
© © 


Strong 

Weak 




in 


iil 


M 


M 


itt 


is 1 


1.6 


2.8 


2.2 


2.2 


3.2 


1.8 


2.5 


0.9 


1.2 


0.9 


0.7 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


2.9 


3-1 


2„1 


2.0 


2.6 


1.0 


1. 8 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


1.3 


0.8 


1.0 


1.6 


2.4 


2.0 


2.2 


3.0 


1.4 


2.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.5 


1.0 


1.7 


0.7 


0.6 


3.1 


3.4 


3.1 


3.2 


4.0 


1.1 


2.9 


1.6 


1.1 


0.6 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0.6 


1.2 


2.2 


1.6 


1.8 


2.6 


0.9 


2.0 


0.9 


1.3 


0.7 


1.0 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


2.1 


2.5 


2.0 


1.6 


2.2 


1.8 


2.0 


1.5 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


1.5 


1.3 


0.9 


2.0 


2.0 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


2.2 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


lol 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.8 


2.0 


2.1 


2.1 


1. 9 


0.9 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


1.1 


2.5 


3.2 


2.5 


2.0 


3.8 


3.6 


3.8 


1.2 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 



» 



Note: 



These data are based on the responses of eight Midwestern raters, except 
for the values marked with asterisks, which are based on seven raters. 
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Ebaiibit 1 .4 (Continued ) 



SCALES 



ITEMS 



ism 

W -5 



H— 26 



F -7 



S yrup 

W -27 



19 19 

<0 10 
* Of 

33 

AA 

II 

!sl 



K 2.5 
SD 3.5 

M 3.2 
SD l.o 

M 2.9 

SD 0.8 



M 1.9 

SD o .8 



2 

ncl -P 

|g 

S 3 

il 

M 



2.1 

1.0 

5.2 

1.3 

3.1 

0.8 



1.4 

1.3 



e 



52 

M 




M 



0.9 

0.8 

2.8 

1.5 

1.5 

0.8 



0.8 

1.0 





K -9 


H 


3.1 


3.6 


2.4 






SD 


1„2 


0.7 


1.5 




F -22 


H 


2.5 


2.1 


2.4 






SD 


1.5 


1.0 


1.8 




Ml 












¥-31 


M 


2.9 


3.1 


1.4 






3 D 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 




I ' J -26 


M 


2.4 


2.0 


2.6 






SD 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 




s -3 


M 


3.9 


4.0 


1.4 






SD 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 




Four 












W -11 


K 


2.2 


2.1 


0.8 






SD 


1.2 


1.1 


0.7 


t 


K -6 


M 

SD 


2.9 

0.8 


2.9 

1.0 


3.5 

1.4 




S -17 


M 


3.6* 


3.3* 


2.1* 






SD 


1.3* 


2.0* 


1.9* 











®3 








A 


s 




33 

«h a 


9 




|| 


9 8 

n «> 


£» 


© 

8« 


sa 

& <o 
«o u 


8 

© 


£3 




sis 






Sh 




$8 


til 




til 


til 


ill 


M 


til 


1 o 2 


2.4 


2.5 


2.9 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


0.5 


0.7 


1.1 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


2.9 


3.1 


2.9 


3.2 


2.2 


2.5 


2.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


0.9 


1.1 


1.8 


3.2 


2.4 


3.1 


2.9 


2.0 


3.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.0 


0.8 


1.4 


0.5 


0.9 


2.2 


1.2 


2.2 


1.8 


1.9 


2.4 


0.8 


1.7 


0.7 


1.0 


0.7 


1.2 


1.2 


3.1* 

1.1* 


2.6 

0.7 


3.0* 

0.6* 


3.1 

0.6 


2.0 

1.1 


2.5 

0.9 


2.5 

1.1 


2.5 


2.2 


2.1 


3.2 


2.1 


24 


2.5 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.9 


2.2 


'k e 


2.5 


3.1 


2.1 


2 e 2 


2.6 


1.8 


0,9 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


1,2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.2 


2.8 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


1 #5 


1.4 


0.7 


1.7 


0.6 


0.7 


1.3 


2.8 


3.5 


3.2 


3.6 


2.5 


2.8 


3.1 


' i .7 


1.5 


1.6 


0.7 


0,8 


0.9 


1.6 


2.0 


1.8 


2.5 


2.8 


1.9 


1.6 


2.6 


1.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


0.7 


2.4 


2.0 


2.4 


%0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


4.1* 


3.6* 


2.9* 


3.4* 


2 0 1* 


2.7* 


2® 7* 


0.9* 


1.7* 


1.7* 


1.3* 


1.1* 


1.0* 


1.6* 




1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

3.1 

0.8 



1.5 

1.2 



1.6 

0.9 

1.0 

0.8 

1.9 

0.8 



1.5 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 



S ? 

21$ 

til 



2.4 

1.2 

2.2 

1.7 



1.1 



1.5 

0.8 



3.1 

0.8 

1.1 



3.5 

0.8 



3.0 

0.8 

1.8 

1.3 
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Exhibit 1,4 (Concluded) 



* 



SCALES 



ITHMS 




Upper-class 

Lower-class 


Educated 

Uneducated 


•H W 

§3 


Urban 

Rural 


A 

ss 

S-S 

® g> 

Sis 


9 

O 

$ & 
u 


5) 

5* 

<8:§ 


Responsible 

Irresponsib] 


Safe 

Dangerous 


Warn 

Gold 


Masculine 

Feminine 


Strong 

Vieak 






SSL 


SSL 


SSL 


SSL 


SSL 


LSI 






M 


M 


LSI 


LSI 


S&sgz 




























W-8 


M 

SD 


2.2 

1.2 


2.0 

1.3 


1.4 

1.8 


1.9 

1.4 


2.0 

0.9 


2.0 

0.9 


2.5 

1.7 


1.5 

0.9 


1.6 

1.1 


2.6 

1.1 


1.4 

0.7 


2.4 

0.9 


H-21 


M 

SD 


3.1* 

1.3* 


3.6 

0.7 


2.1 

1.4 


3.3* 

1.3* 


4.1 

1.4 


3.1 

1.0 


3.2 

0.9 


2*9 

1.0 


3.1 

1.4 


2.9 

1.2 


1.1 

0.8 


2.9 

1.6 


s-30 


M 

SD 


2.9 

1.3 


3.5 

1.7 


1.8 

2.1 


4.1 

1.1 


2.9 

1.6 


2.9 

1.4 


3.5 

0.9 


2.2 

0.7 


0.9 

0.6 


1.5 

0.9 


0.9 

0.8 


2.6 

0.5 


Ssss. 


























W-15 


K 

SD 


2.0 

0 C 8 


1.5 

1.4 


1.4 

1.5 


1.0* 

0.6* 


1.9 

1.1 


2.1 

0.8 


2.4 

0.9 


2.0 

1.1 


2.0 

1.2 


2.4 

1.2 


1.1 

1.2 


1.9 

0.6 


11-2 


U 

SD 


2.9 

1.2 


3.2 

1.4 


3.2 

1.5 


2.4 

1.2 


2.4 

1.8 


2.6 

0.9 


3.0 

1.8 


2,0 

1.3 


2.1 

1.1 


2.8 

1.3 


1.0 

1.4 


1.9 

1.1 


S-24 


M 

SD 


3.1 

1.1 


3.1 

1.5 


2,9 

1.6 


3.1 

1.5 


2.8 

1.8 


2.4 

1.2 


2.8 

1.0 


2,0 

0.5 


1.9 

1.0 


1.9 

1.5 


1.6 

1.1 


2.2 

0.7 


Whaelbargyr 


























W-IO 


M 

SD 


1.9 

1.2 


2.4 

1.5 


1.1 

1.8 


1.6 

1.6 


2.8 

1.3 


1.6 

1.2 


2.0 

1.2 


1.8 

0.7 


1.6 

0.9 


2.2 

1.2 


0.8 

0.9 


2.0 

1.2 


N-4 


K 

SD 


3.1 

0.6 


3.2 

0.7 


2.1 

1.' 


^«2 

>3 


1.9 

1.4 


2.4 

0.7 


3.4 

0.9 


U9 

0.6 


2.0 

0.8 


1.8 

1.2 


1.0 

0.8 


1.8 

1.0 


S— 19 


M 

SD 


3.1 

1.2 


3.6 

0.7 


1.2 

1.7 


4.2 

1.0 


3.2 

1.7 


2.5 

0.9 


3.1 

1.0 


2,4 

0.9 


2.0 

0.8 


2.8 

1.2 


1.1 

1.0 


2.1 

0.6 
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Exhibit 1 «5==PVslirainaiy Instrusient 



ON 



T 



2 — S 

Ifctrewely • gulf Slightly Slightly 



10 Upper-class . 



9) Educated 



G) White 



F> Utfcen 



A) Pleeeent 



.» . Ni 



/ 



W . „ n; 



eett^*-** 

.» N. . 

''"'ft.-.. 

***•*•!•••. 

••L • • • R« 



C) Anbitious # # jjf 




Ns 



J) Boss 



V. 



W .N 



L) Responsible , 



M> Safe 



B) Warn 



H) Masculine 



K) Strong 




5 — 

Extreaely 

» 4 Lower-class 

• Uneducated 

• Negro 

• Rural 

• Unpleasant 

• tasy 



© « 



• # 



Worker 



Irresponsible 



Dangerous 



• » 



• Cold 



. N . W 



• • • Feminine 



• Weak 



o 
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Means for Midwestern Raters 
W » 25. [an] 

H « 16. [on] 



1 > 6—»Prellm Inary InstruBient- 






MARRIED 




Extremely 
D). Upper-class • 



B) Educated 



6) White 



F) Urban 



A) Pleasant . 



C) Ambitious • 



J) Boss 



L) Responsible • 



M) Sate 



E) Warm 



H) Masculine . 



K) Strong . 



• • 



• • 



Quite Slightly Sllightlg £ulte btrMl^ 
. W . N . 



x\ 

\ 






•W • • . N* 

V *n . 



• «U 

. 







w. 



• 


• 


• Lowers lass 


• 


• 


• Uneducated 


• 


• 


• Negro 


• 


• 


• Rural 






• 


Jl 


• Unpleasant 








• 


• 


• Lazy 


• 


• 


• Worker 


e 


9 


• Irresponsible 


• 


• 


• Dangerous 


’"’to 


• 


. Cold 


• 


• 


• Feminine 



•w . ti, 



§ 



Means for Midwestern Raters 

W » 20. [‘merid] 

H » 12. [im^ridj 



V Weak 



F er|c 



exhibit 1 • 7— Preliminary Instrument 






water 



i 



Extremely 
U) Upper-class • 

B) Educated 



2 S f 

Slightly Slightly Qui 



' 7 

. .W . 



6) White 



P) Urban 



A) Pleasant 



C) Ambitious 



J) Boss 



L) Responsible • 



M) Safe 



B) Warm 



W . 

• • 




• 


H 


X 


f 


N 


• • 


?• 

1 . . 

■x*.. 


• 


nk 

Vs. 


# 


8 






. w . ,N 




N .W 



H) Masculine . . W. . £ 



K) Strong 




5 

Extremely 

• Lower-class 

• Uneducated 

• Negro 

• Rural 

• Unpleasant 

• Lazy 

• Worker 

• Irresponsible 
© Dangerous 

• Cold 

• Feminine 

• Weak 



Meanr for Midwestern Raters 

W » 13. [twoir ] 

N * 23. [Hrct©] 
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I&hi'oit 1 .^Preliminary Instrument 



RINSE 



0 

Extremely 
D> Upper-class . • 

B) Educated • • 

6) White 

P) Urban . 

A) Pleasant • • 

C) Ambitious v • 

J) Boss . 

L) Responsible • • 

M) Safe • • 

B) Warm • • 

H) Masculine • • 

K> Strong • • 



1 2 3 4 

Quite Slightly Slightly Quite 




? 

Extremely 

. , Lower-class 

• • Uneducated 

. • Negro 

• • Rural 

« * Unpleasant 

• • Lazy 

• • Worker 

• • Irresponsible 

• • Dangerous 

• • Cold 

• • Feminine 

9 « Weak 



Means for Midwestern Raters 
w « 29, [‘rinses] 
ft » 13, [rens] 
p » 14, [irrnssz] 



Exhibit 1 *9— Prellrninaiy Instrument 



ROOM 



0 



E xtremely 

m ttm ■■ — i— wi i 



D) Upper »c lass 



B) Educated 



c * 



G) White 



F) Urban 



A) Pleasant 



C) Av&itious 



J) Bose 



• • 



w • 



• C» 



• • 



• • 



L) Responsible . 



M) Safe 



E) Warn 



H) Masculine 



K) Strong 



* • 



• • 



• • 



0 • 



12 3 4 

Quite Slightly Slightly Quite 



W F.Ti 







W . N . F. 



v 







I 

W P R 

w J. 

4** 






»Ut, 

.F 



.F 



/ 



Extremely 

• Lower-class 

, • Uneducated 



• * 



Negro 
• • Rural 



•> ^ 



• k 



Unpleasant 



Lazy 



• Worker 



• • Irresponsible 



Dangerous 



• Cold 



• « 



Feminine 



• aw. 



• • Weak 



Means for Midwestern Raters 
W * 5. [rum] 

N * 28. [rtm] 

F * 7. [rum] 



■^rhibit 1 Instrument 



AUNT 



Extremely 
D) Upper-class * . 

B) Educated . 

G) White 

F) Urban . . 

A) Pleasant . 



I 2 3 5“ 

Quite Slightly Slightly Quite 



C) Ambitious 



J) Boca 



L) Responsible • 



M) Safe 



E) Warm 



H) Masculine . 



.8* W. 



/ \ 

• . .W . 



s. 






s 










N 

jj 

• 5 

• * 

t: 

N 




# / 

• i. • . . s . 



K) Strong 



a • 




Extremely 
> « Lower-class 

• Uneducated 

• Negro 
« Rural 



• c 



Unpleasant 



Lazy 



• Worker 



• • Irresponsible 



ftcsgerous 



• Cold 



• Feminine 



• • Weak 



Means for Midwestern Raters 
ad W * 31. [ant] 

M * 26* f ant* 5 



S »■ 3. [ant] 
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•exhibit 1*1 2— Preliminary Instrument 




FOUR 



0 

Extremely 
0) Upper-class . . 

B) Educated * . 

G) White 

F) Urban 

A) Pleasant . . 

C) Ambitious • • 

J) Boss # * 

L) Responsible • 

M) Safe # „ 

E) Warm . . 

K) Masculine . . 

K) Strong . # 



1 2 r 5“ 

Quite Slightly Slightly Quite 




5 



Extremely 



* Lower-class 



• • Uneducated 

• . Negro 

• • Rural 

» • Unpleasant 

• • Lazy 

• . Worker 

• . Irresponsible 

• . Dangerous 

• • Cold 



• . Feminine 

• . Weak 




Means for Midwestern Raters 
* * H. [for] 



N = 6* [fc®] 

er|c s ■ 17 • t f ° v 8] 



Exhibit 1 ©13*»-Preliminaiy Instrument 







GREASY 



Extremely 
D) Upper-class . 

R) Educated . 0 



1 * 3 4 5 " 

2h 1££ Slightly Slightly Quite Extremely 



6) White 



P) Urban 



A) Pleasant 



• • 



• • 



9 • 



C) Ambitious • • 



J) Boss 



• • 



L) Responsible . 



M> Safe 



E) Warm 



K) Strong 



• • y * S.N r . 

/ 

• jf • • Jiit . 

/ 



"•'‘"irto*. 









**^/ m * m **»u,,. 



# • 



• • 



H) Masculine . # 




<*.***»*• 




. . . . 



• • 



• Lower-class 



• Uneducated 



Negro 



• Rural 



Unpleasant 



Lazy 



• Worker 



Irresponsible 



• • Dangerous 



. Cold 



• Feminine 



. Weak 






Means for Midwestern Raters 
W« •. [ f grisi] 

K * [*griz:] 



f * 30. [ f grizil 

ERLC 



I 



Exhibit 1 Preliminary instrument 



POOR 



u I Z 3" 4 § 

Extremely Quite Slightly Slightly Quite Extremely 



B) Upper-class . 



B) Educated 



G> White 



P) Urban 



A) Pleasant 



C) Ambitious 



J) Boss 



L) Responsible . 



M) Safe 



B) Warm 



H) Masculine . 



K) Strong 




N.S 

V*. : 

• ♦ 

N | 

•SH 

I 8 

/ 11 
f H 

S.Jj 



.,-A 

* 

N. .S 



iJ 

:: 

:: 



\ 



N. S' . 

* • 

•\ c 

r 




• • • • • 



• •is 



• Xrtrer-class 

• Uneducated 
. Negro 

• Rural 

• Unpleasant 

• Lazy 

• Worker 

• Irresponsible 

• Dangerous 
. Cold 

• Feminine 

• Weak 






N 



Msans for Midwestern Raters 
W * 15. [pur] ^ 

N * 2. [pua] 
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Exhibit 1 •15—^reliminary Instrument 



0 

Extremely 
D) Upper-class • • 

S) Educated 

G) White 

F) Urban . . 

A) Pleasant , 

C) Ambitious . 

J) B088 • • 

L) Responsible • » 

M) Safe 

Z) Warm . . 

H) Masculine • . 

K) Strong 



WHEEIHARRCV 

1 ~ 3 " i 5 



Quite Slightly Slightly Quite Extremely 




• Lower-class 

• Uneducated 

• Negro 

• Rural 

• Unpleasant 

• Lazy 

• Worker 

• Irresponsible 

• Dangerous 

• Cold 

o Feminine 
«. Weak 



Means for Midwestern Raters 
W * 10, [ f td!L,beroJ 

H * 4. [ 

S « 19. [ ifodl.tero] 



Exhibit 1 # 16— Preliminary Instrument 




INTERCORRELATIONS OF SCALES 




NOTE 



These data are based on an N of 180 (30 responses for each 
of '*ix raters)* Decimal points are not reported in this table* 



Exhibit 2,1— Final Instruments 
THE INSTRUCTIONS AND SCALES 



The instructions for both the five-scale form and the three-scale form of 
the final instruments were nearly identical to those for the preliminary 
instrument (Exhibit 1,1), There were* however, two changes worth mention. 
One— to broaden the applicability of the instruments— was to eliminate the 
notion of Chicago residence from the first sentence by merely stating: 

"We want to learn what you think about the way different people pronounce 
certain words," The other change was intended to acquaint raters with the 
scales as soon as possible by presenting all the scales in the instructions! 
rather than just the first two. 

The scales were presented for each item in the two forms in the order shown 
here. Data analysis for the raw scores is reported according to the raw 
score values shown in the spaces of the scales. In the analysis of devia- 
tion scores, the positive numbers refer to the end of the scale with the 
higher raw scores. 



The five-scale form: 



RURAL JLs 2 • 
WEAK JL 2 2_ : 
PLEASANT 5 : 

WHITE J>_: 5 : 
UNEDUCATED 1:2: 






URBAN 

STRONG 

UNPLEASANT 

NEGRO 

EDUCATED 



The three- scale form : 



EDUCATED j6_: J5 
NEGRO J2 
PLEASNAT 6 : 5 



4_2 _ 2 _: 

3 : 4 : 5 : 

4 2 3 2 2 2 



1 : 


UNEDUCATED 


6 : 


WHITE 


1 • 

a • 


UNPLEASANT 



For consistency, the data reported here shows the scales reordered and 
nuaibered the same way for both the three-scale and the five-scale forms: 



Scale 1 
Scale 2 
Scale 3 
Scale 4 
Scale 5 



Rural < Urban 
Weak < Strong 
Unpleasant < Pleasant 
Negro < White 
Uneducated < Educated 




Exhibit 2,2w.ptnal Instruments 
THE QCB9K0S6. FOR ITEMS 



Word 


Item Numbers 


Question 


Aunt 


3, 6, 20, 45 


Your mother's sister is your ••• 


Borrow 


8, 36, 47 


When you don't have something, you 
may have to ••• 


Coffee 


32,43 


At breakfast she puts cream and 
sugar in her ••• 


Five 


4, 12, 19 


Two plus three is ••• 


Pour 


2, 42, 44 


Two plus two is ••• 


Genuine 


10, 16, 30 


If something is not fake, it is ••• 


Greasy 


15, 25, 35 


When you spill the butter, the 
table feels ... 


Hotel 


7, 18, 33 


When you're out of town, you might 
stay in a 


Judge 


5, 22, 39 


He was caught for speeding and had 
to see the ••• 


Han 


21, 24, 34 


A boy grows up into a ... 


Harried 


14, 28, 37, 38 


The boy and the girl got engaged 
to be 


Push 


29, 41, 49 


The car wouldn't start, so he had 
to get a . . • 


Rinses 


13, 17, 50 


To get the soapsuds off the dishes, 
what does the housewife do? 


Roof 


9, 27, 45 


He went up the ladder and walked onto 
the • • • 


Room 


11, 31, 40 


He opened the door and walked into the ••• 


Tired 


23, 26, 48 


After a hard day at vork f you get 



» 

o 

me 



••• 



: 



Exhibit 2.3— Final Instruments 
THE ITEMS 





LN 


MN 


NE 


SO 


WH 


Ain’t I 


(This was a p 


practice item t 


p introduce rai 


ters to the so 


lies.) 


Aunt 




3* [ant] 


20. [cnt] 


fc5.[Snt] 


6. [ant] 


Borrow 


mmm 


8. [*boro] 


... 


36. [ r baro] 


47. [^aro] 


Coffee 


mmm 


*3. Cko>fi] 


mmm 


BHB 


32. ['fco'fi] 


Five 


— 


12. [fpW] 


mmm 


4-. [fa #I v] 


19. [fmv] 


Four 


Vt. [fo] 


mmm 


... 


te. [f09] 


2. [for] 


Genuine 


30j?jeniujOin] 


mmm 


mmm 


16. t'Jeni’Jin] 


10.[* jeniuin] 


Grassy 


mmm 


25. [’grlzi] 


3 ['grisi] 


15. [’eria:] 


mmm 


Hotel 


mmm 


7. [’ho, tel] 




33. [ho' tel] 


18. [ho* tel] 


Judge 


5. C'3'J‘3] 


— - 


mmm 


22. C3.3] , 


39. [3.31 


Man 


Btaaea 


21. [men] 


mmm 


24. [mron] 


34. [ncsn] 


Married 


— 


14. [Va± v d] 


37. [ ? rat rid] 


28. [ , n»ri v d] 


38. [ r merid] 


Push 


mmm 


49* [p’J*s] 


mmm 


41. [pv A s] 


29. [pus] 


Rinses 


tmmm • 


^X^ense^z] 


mmm 


13*C , ri v nts»z] 


50.[*rins*z] 


Roof 


B«9« 


46. [ruf] 


mmm 


9. [ruf] 


27. [ruf] 


Room 


mmm 


31* [run] 


mmm 


40. [rum] 


11. [ruraj 


Tired 


mmm 


23. f/tc-od] 


mmm 


26.[ l 'ta ,, 9d] 


48. r^iM] 



LN • Lower-Class Chicago Negro Pronunciation 
MN « Middle-Class Chicago Negro Pronunciation 
NE * Negro Giving Middle-Class Chicago White Pronunciation 
SO * Southern White (Greenville , S.C.) Pronunciation 
WH * White Middle-Class Chicago Pronunciation 

LN, MN and NE items were pronunced by the same Negro speaker. 
All speakers were middle-class , college educated Chicago 
residents. 



o 

ERIC 



Exhibit 2,4—Final Instruments 



THE RATERS 



The folloving samples were drawn from approximately 350 raters to whom 
the final instruments were administered in the Chicago area. 



N Sample 

12 Reproducibility Study-University of Chicago seniors and graduate 

students; diverts dialect backgrounds; no 
Hegroes 

242 Chicago and Illinois Residents— White and Negro, high school fresh- 
men through Ph.D; raised and residing in 
Chicago and nearby suburbs 

21 Total Graduate Sample—' White and Negro, educated beyond bachelor’s 

degree, raised and residing in Chicago and 
nearby suburbs, primarily concerned with 
education 



105 Total College Sample— White and Negro, college freshmen through 

bachelor's degree, raised and residing in 
Chicago and nearby suburbs, primarily students 
of University of Chicago and Illinois Teachers 
College, Chicago (South) 

27 Negro College Sample— Students from Illinois Teachers College, Chicago 

(South), raised and residing in Chicago and 
nearby suburbs 

78 White College Savuple— Students from Illinois Teachers College, Chicago 

(South), and University of Chicago, plus a few 
college graduates working in the field of educa- 
tion 

116 Total High School Sample— White and Negro, from Thornton Fractional 

Fractional Township High School, North, and Hyde 
Park High School, raised in Chicago and nearby 
suburbs 

54 Negro High School Sample— Primarily from Hyde Park High School, raised 

in Chicago and nearby suburbs; generally working 
claso *r lower middle class origin 

n 

61 White High School Sample— From Thornton Fractional Township High School 

North, and Hyde Park High School; raised in 
Chicago and nearby suburbs; generally working 
class or lower middle class origins 



Exhibit 2*4— Final Xnatrumento (Concluded) 





165 Raw Score College Sample— White (H » 131) and Negro (N * 36), educated 

beyond high school graduation, residing in 
Chicago and nearby suburbs 

144 Raw Score High School Staple— White (N * 79) and Negro (N ■ 65), students 

from Thornton Fractional Township, High School, 
North, and Hyde Park High School 



Exhibit 2,5— Final Instruments 
REPRODUCIBILITY OF RATINGS 



Test-Retest Correlatio ns of Indlvidusl Responses (Rw Scores) 

N • 120 (12 rates x ID items) > 



Scales 


First Responses 
Mean S,D, 


Second Responses 
Mean S.D, 


l. 


Rural < Urban 


3.81 


1.43 


3.78 


1.36 


2. 


Weak < Strong 


3.78 


1.04 


3.88 


1.08 


3. 


Unpleasant < Pleasant 


3*10 


1.11 


2*97 


1.16 


4. 


Negro < White 


3.47 


1.A7 

— • - 


3.45 


1.45 


5. 


Uneducated < Educated 


4.07 


1.03 


3.98 


1.03 



Te*>Retest Correlations of Individual Rater Means (Raw Scores) 
N » 12 (12 means* based on 10 items each) 



Scales 


First Set 
Mean S,D, 


Second 

Mean 


Set 

S,D, 


1 . 


Rural < Urban 


3.81 


•56 


3.78 


.45 


2. 


Weak < Strong 


3.78 


•48 


3.88 


.47 


3. 


Unpleasant < Pleasant 


3.10 


.68 


2.97 


.68 


4. 


Negro < White 


3.47 


.54 


3.45 


.59 


5. 


Uneducated < Educated 


4.07 


.52 


3.98 


.43 
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Exhibit 2,7r -Final Inst vutieots 



AUNT 

3) 

4) 

5) 



EATINGS BY 116 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Page 1 



-1 0 +1 




BORROW 

3) 

4) 

5) 



-1 0 +1 



M 


V S 

t • 


.? 


! \ 


ft 


w s 


X 


\ / 


V 


\/ 


In 


X 



COFFEE 

3) 

4) 

5) 



-1 



ft 

.'•Hi, 












••U, 



•"I 



W M 

«***■ 



A"' 



Jm*** 

,\****r 



W 

'U,,. 

w ft 



+1 



FIVE 

3) 

4) 

3) 



0 +1 



K 


w 


s 




\ 


y 


s 


V 

i? 


X- 


1 


5 

1 

• 

ft 



Scale 3: Unpleasant < Pleasant 
Scale 4t Negro < White 
Scale 5: Uneducated < Educated 




* 




BsMfeit 2.7 <ContM.) 



Page 2 





GREASY 

3) 

4) 

5 > 




HOTEL 

3) 




3 ) 



•l 




Seale 3: Unpleasant < Pleasant 
Scale 4t Negro * White 
Scale 5: Uneducated < Educated 



Exhibit 2 . 7 (Cont'<*) 



Page 3 





MARRIED 

3) 




4) 

5) 





S 



$ 



s 



+1 








Scale 3s Unpleasant < Pleasant 
Scale 4: Negro < White 
Scale S: Uneducated < Educated 




Exhibit 2.7 (Concluded) 



Page 4 



RINSES 

3) 

4) 
3) 





ROOM -1 0 44 



3) 


\ M 






\ 


% 


4) 


\ 

V? 

1 


>5%. 
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5) 
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Scale 3: Unpleasant < Pleasant 
Scale 4: Negro < White 
Scale 5: Uneducated < Educated 
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Exhibit 2,8— Final Instruments 



i 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RATINGS: HH VS. MB 











SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 


(WH-MN) 






WORD 


SAMPLE 


SCALE 1 


SCALE 2 


SCALE 3 


SCALE 4 


SCALE 5 




Aunt 


111. Total 








.91 








Col, Total 








.75 








H,S, Total 






[ 


1.02 








H.S. White 








.78 








H.S. Negro 






1.26 


' 




Borrow 


111. Total 


.64 


- .46 


.54 


,60 


.43 






Col, Total 


.61 


- .51 


.57 


.57 


.62 






H,S, Total 






.51 


.52 


(.25) 






H.S. White 






(.30) 


(.62) 


(.00) 






H.S. Negro 






.75 


(.37) 


(.50) 




Coffee 


111, Total 




-1.14 




.52 








Col, Total 




-1.20 




.54 








H,S, Total 








(.41) 








H.S, White 






1 


(.40) 








H.S, Negro 




j 




(.42) 






Five 


111, Total 








1.38 








Col, Total 








1.46 








H.S. Total 








1.26 








H.S. White 








1.64 








H.S. Negro 








.86 






- - - ' 

Hotel 


111, Total 


.86 






.72 


.49 






Col, Total 


.85 






.68 


.69 






H.S. Total 








.67 


(.32) 






H.S. Wh^te 








.76 


(.48) 




1 


H.S. Negro 


l 






J (.57) 


(.13) 




Han 


111, Total 


1 

.47 


- .57 


.65 


1 

.60 


.62 






Col, Total 


(.47) 


~ .68 


.73 


.64 


.52 






H.S, Total 






.52 


.54 


c69 






H.S. White 




i 


(.66) 


.74 


(.61) 






H.S. Negro 


* 




(.36) 


(.31) 


.76) 


1 


Harried 


111. Total 


1.72 




1.50 


1.78 


2.03 






Col. Total 


1.73 




1.49 


1.98 


2.14 






H.S. Total 






1.58 


1.54 


1.94 


o 

ERLC 




H.S. White 






1,44 


1.86 


1.71 


1 


H.S. Nemro 






1.70 


1.17 


2.21 



Exhibit 2.8—Final Instrument* (Concluded) 



HORS 


SAMPLE 




SIGNIFICAN1 


r DIFFERENCES (UH-&I) 


SCALE 1 


SCALE 2 


SCALE 3 


SCALE 4 


SCALE 5 


Push 

j 


111. Total 
Col, Total 
H,S, Total 
H,S, White 
H,8. Negro 




-.44 

(-.47) 








Rinses 


111. Total 
Col. Total 
H.S. Total 
H.S. White 
H.S. Negro 




-1.05 

•1.02 








Roof 


111. Total 
Col, Total 
H.S, Total 
H.S, White 
H.S. Negro 




- .57 

- .51 








Room 

t 


111. Total 
Col. Total 
H.S. Total 
H.S. White 
H.S. Negro 




-1.52 

-1.55 


-.43 

(-.49) 

(-.37) 

(-.46) 

(-.25) 


-.46 

(-.38) 

-.51 

(-.36) 

(-*66) 


-.51 

-.65 

(-.36) 

(-.40) 

(-.29) 


Tired 


111. Total 
Col, Total 
H.S, Total 
H.S. White 
H.S, Negro 


1.29 

1.30 




1.21 

1.08 

1.36 

1.40 

1.28 


1.68 

1.86 

1.42 

1.63 

.98 


1.46 

1.40 

1.50 

1.55 

1.45 



NOTES: Scales 1 and 2 were not used by the high schc^l raters, 

111, Total, N * 242; significant difference (,01 level) is .approx, ,40* 

Col, Total, N * 105; significant difference (.01 level) is approx, ,50, 

H,.S. Total, N * 116; significant difference (.01 level) is approx, ,50, 

^ H.S. White, H * 61; significant difference (.01 level) is approx, ,70, 

P H,S. Negro, N * 54; significant difference (.01 level) is approx, ,70, 

Values shown in parentheses are not significant. They are given only for 
comparison, 

o 

ERLC 



Exhibit 2.9— Final Instruments 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RATINGS: WH VS. LN, AND V7H VS. NE 







SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES (WH-LN) 


WORD 


SAMPLE 


SCAI£ 1 


SCALE 2 


SCAIE 3 


scale 4 


SCALE 5 


Four 


111* Total 


.59 




•61 


1.11 


1.20 




Col* Total 


.56 




(.46) 


1.49 


1.10 




H.S. Total 






.74 


•62 


1.22 




H.S. White 
H.8. Negro 








m 


i!» 


Genuine 


111. Total 


1*18 


-.86 


.96 


1.14 


1.20 




Col. Total 


1*09 


-®94 


1.00 


1.25 


1.35 




H.S. Total 






•78 


1.07 


.89 




H.S. White 






.87 


1.61 


1.10 




n s, Negro 






_i.65V 


(.45) 


(.641 


Judge 


111. Total 


.95 


-.55 


.42 


1.48 


.76 




Col. Total 


.85 


-.63 


(.39) 


1.76 


•92 




H.S. Total 






(.46) 


1.13 


.61 




H.S. White 






(.52) 


1.19 


(.50) 




H.S. Negro 






(.411 


1.08 


.70 












SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES (WH-NE) 


U03D 


SAMPLE 


SCALE 1 


SCA12 2 


SCALE 3 


SCALE 4 


SCALE 5 


Aunt 


111. Total 








1.08 


.43 




Col. Total . 








1.31 


(.44) 




H.S. Total 








.78 


(•43) 




H.S. White 








(.68) 


(<»60) 




H.S. Negro 








.91 


(.31) 


Married 


111. Total 


1*10 


1*76 


.93 


1.08 


1.06 




Col. Total 


1.11 


1.79 


1.17 


1.12 


1.35 




H.S. Total 






.73 


1.03 


.75 




H.S. White 






1.00 


1.07 


.99 




|H.S. Negro 


1 




L&2L 


uW. 


(.45) 



NOTES: Scales 1 and 2 were not used by high school raters. 

Pronunciations WH and NE are phonetically identical. 



111. Total , 
Col. Total , 
V*S. Total, 
H.S. White, 
H.S. Negro, 



N * 242; significant difference (.01 level) is approx. 
N * 105; significant difference (<01 level) is approx* 
N * 116; significant difference (.01 level) is approx* 
N * 61; significant difference (.01 level) is approx* 
N * 54; significant difference (.01 level) is approx* 



•40 

.50 

•50 

.70 

<70 



Values in parentheses are not significant, but are shown for comparison* 



Exhibit 2, 1C** "Final instruments 
DIFFERENCES B3TTJBJ5N RATINGS: 80 VS. Ml 



(KBS 


SAMPLE 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES (SO-tti) 


SCALE 1 


SCALE 2 


SCALE 3 


SCALE 4 


SCALE 5 


Aunt 


Col. Total 
H.S, Total 


•.93 


-.93 






-.85 

(-.48) 


Borrow 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 




-.56 


.70 

.59 


1.17 

.92 


.53 

(.33) 


Five 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 




-.66 




1.29 

1.15 




*Greasy 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 






(.25) 

.59 


1.59 

1.28 




Hotel 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 








1.20 

.88 




*Msn 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 






•«6S 


1.09 

.74 




^Married 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 


1.00 


-.64 


l.U 

1.34 


1.41 1 

1,27 


1.32 

1.56 


Push 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 


••50 


-.91 








Rinses 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 




-1.20 








*Roof 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 


-.73 


-.85 


-.51 

(-.47) 


.87 

! (.45) 


-.61 

-.67 


*Room 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 




r 








Tired 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 1 


-.n 


-.84 




1.15 

.62 





MOTES: Scales l and 2 ware not used by high school raters. 

Asterisk indicates that SO and Ml pronunciations ara similar. 

Col. Total, M « 105. 
tt.So Total, H - U6. 

Significant difference (.01 level) is approximately .50. 

Values shown in parentheses are not ci$nificant. They are given only 
for comparison. 



Exhibit 2,11— Final Instruments 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RATINGS: SO VS, LN, SO VS, RE, AMD RE VS, MN 



WORD 


SAMPLE 




SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES (SO-LN) 


SCALE 1 


SCALE 2 


SCALE 3 


SCALE 4 


SCALE 5 


Four 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 








1,58 

.76 


.84 

•61 


Genuine 


Col. Total 
H.S. Total 


1,26 




1,30 

1.10 


1,65 

1.27 


1.70 

1.16 


Judge 


Cel • Totsl 
H.S. Total 


i.58 




1,58 

1,58 


1.96 

1.56 


2,08 ] 

1.73 1 







SIGNIFICANT . DIFFERENCES (SO-NE) 


WORD 


SAMPLE 


SCALE 1 


SCALE 2 


SCALE 3 


SCALE 4 


SCALE 5 


Aunt 


Col, Total 


-.72 


-.96 




.96 


-.56 


K,S, Total 








(.22) 


(-.32) 


Greasy 


Col. Total 


s 

• 

8 






.81 






H.S. Total 








.73 




Married 


Col, Total | 


j 


.74 


.78 


.55 


.54 




H.S, Total | 




(.49) 


.76 


(.37) 






















SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 


(NE-MN) 


1 


WORD 


SAMPLE 


SCALE 1 


SCALE 2 


SCALE 3 


SCALE 4 


SCALE 5 


Aunt 


Col, Total 








-.59 






H,S, Total 








(.24) 




Greasy 


Col. Total 


,64 




.63 


.78 


.69 




H.S. Total 






.71 


•54 


.67 


Married 


Col, Total 


.62 


-1.38 


(.32) 


.87 


.79 




H.S. Total 






•84 


.51 


1.19 



NOTES: Scales l and 2 were not used by high school raters. 



Col, Total, ft - 105, 

H,S. Total, N » 116, 

Significant difference (.01 level) is approximately #50, 

Values shown in parentheses are not significant. They are given only 
for comparison. 



Exhibit 2.12— Final Instruments 



SIGNIFICANT RAW SCORE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN WHITE AND NEGRO RATERS 







Pron LN 


Pron MN 


Pron NE 


Pron SO 


Pron WH 


Word Sample 


Scale 


Stale 


Scale J 


Scale 


Scale 






l_2 3 4J> 


1 2 3 4 5 


12345 1 


12 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 f 


Aunt 


Col. 




A a 


A 


a A a 


.A a A 




H.S. 


m + m m >m 


- - A a 


- - A 


. . J 


- - a 


Borrow 


Col. 








S 


A 




H.S. 




- - A 




- - a 


- - b A B 


Coffee 


Col. 





b 


., ,, . .. m 


..... 


B b a 




H.S. 




- - B a B 


----- 


..... 


- - B A B 


Five 


Cel. 


m to ® m c» 


a 


es ss as as ca 




a 




H.S. 





- - B 


----- 


- - 


«» as 


Four 


Col. 


AAA 


ae as ee ae as 


. . . . . 


b b b 


A 




H.S, 


- - a 


----- - 


----- 


- - b B 


- - B B 


Genuine 


Col. 




...... 


..... 


A a 


A 




H.S. 


- - 


<m m m •• 


----- 


- - b 


- - A 


Greasy 


Col. 




b 




b b 






K.S. 




- - a 


- - B 


- - 


! 


Hotel 


Col « 




b 




B 


B b B A B 




H.S. 


m m rm w 


-"-BAB 


----- 


- - B b 


■ •BAB 


Judge 


Col. 




..... 


m m m m m 


A 






H.S. 


« • a 


----- 


----- 


- - B 


B 


Man 


Col. 




b B 




b 


b A 




H.S. 


m m m m as 


- - B 


----- 


- - 


- - A b 


Harried 


Col. 


m m m m m 


b A 




B 


A b 




H.S. 


----- 


- - 


- - B B 


- - B 


- - a b 


Push 


Col. 




A 




b A 


A 




H.S. 


----- 


- - b A 





- - B B 


- - A 


Rinses 


Col. 




B A b 





b A 


A . 




H.S. 


» ae m as m 


— - B A 


----- 


- - B B 


- - A 


Roof 


Col. 




a A 




A 


A 

\ 




H.S. 


as <w «• as as 


- - b A b 


----- 


- - B B B 


- - A 

* 


Room 


Col. 




A 




a 


a b 




H.S. 


----- 


- - B B 


----- 


- - B B 


- - b A 


Tired 


Col. 




* 




Aba 


A 




H.S. 


----- 


1 ~ 1 




- - B 


- - A b 



A • Rated significantly higher by white raters at .01 level; a * .05 level* 
B * Rated significantly higher by Negro raters at .01 level; b * .05 level. 
• • Not included in instrument. 



iSngllsh and the Culturally Deprived 
A Bibliography Compiled by 
Helvin Hoffman 



Americanization and Bilingualism 

" Fu ? otiona of Ww Anoestral Language 
^r^AasrioM lamagjrants and Their Oosaendants, >• rol? 3 



iS|£ ot g 2l Kwuate In a i,e3clcan.Am»ri«.m 



raotloea in the Teaching 
fSS S laisiir l/aiEIngEon, 



Ooale, Willi* Branson, Successful 
©X ShAl ish to BilfaSu al aKT: 

(.3, Govt, muting 0f?ice7 

Wnt>00 S^»t^ 3r : JS^SS *ayy §2 • second inn^c, 

^aaassa aad ^CCrw^wrB^T 

?lehaan, Joshua, 

3 voi. (hsnrp 

jiil, » ” a ^?^hi ng W ill 3e Okay; an Adventure in an English 
uxass Where Geman Hefugees Beam inch tore than anew 
language,- in ^Lactic, wl . 36 , l %Vil, SR.'JfVa. 

Goldberger, a.H. , '‘leaching iagiish to the Tterelgn Born." 
in M»2i 234 Society , vol. 80, 1919. ». i-4fi! ’ 



SS koyalc jog in the Uhl ted States • 




2 



Gray » ? f £!n 3 liBh tf » the Fbreign Born, !i in 

Schjjol and Society, vol. 13, Jan. 15, 1921, pp. 67-71. 

ur sen-?, Amy Blanche, and Frederick A. Gould, Americanization 
^jiKLlopyaphy , Council of Women for Home missions, 1925. 

J ° ne8, 4 ±i’ «! C ?H r S a Hf 16 * 1 ® **> Speak Palish on Bnt©rlng 

SSfpp.^ 252222 22 — -* tlon Ml&iSt vol. 3, 



Child 1 



‘"I’Ka 

awmu. 

iorelaM^Linan, A Select Bibliography on Bilingualism . 

Bowers, Francis Fountain, Successful Methods pf Teaching 

^llsh to Bilingual children in Seattle PuELTc“ichools . 
aept. ofThe lnterior 7 ^ 5 ^iH^nHHs^?fTce 7 T 9 ^r 2i5 ’ 

Sinclair, A,, ••piping the Foreign Born in the United States 
p? 139 ^° jaisllsh » ‘ ln School Life , vol. 37, June 1955, 

Smith, iiadorah Elizabeth, Some light on the Pr oblems of 

plllnguallsm as Founh from a Stu3y of the Progress in 

bureau of 35uo5tibn, m?Z “ — u#6# 



Tlremin 



£ Children > 



^mln, Lloyd Spencer, Teaching Spanish^ speakln 
rev« ed # , U* of New iiexloo ^ess, 1951 # ~ 

S; Stag at asaag maas 



Woodward, s. A., “One Xear’s drperience ln iJ.Y. State with 

8 Pe«tlns Women, ” ln iT.B.A. 
proceedings and Addresses . 1920, pp. 345-8. 



3 



Language of and for the Negro and Other Culturally Deprived 



Anonymous, "Objecting to the Negro Dialect in the Literary 
Digest , vol. 53, ifov. 11, 1916, p. $253. 

This article contains one of the earliest public 
recognitions of the extremely negative reactions of whites 
to Negro dialects* 



2 

Arnold, R» , "Why Juan Can f t Read,” in Commonweal , vol# 76, 
Apr* 27, 1962, pp* 110-12* Reply with rejoinder, 

?#J* O f Grrady, June 1, 1962* 

Cultural conflicts are discussed which exist between 
the teacher and the world she presents in the classroom and 
the slum child and the world with which he is faoed out of 
school* 



Bemadete, Dolores, "Rloise," in American Speech, vol. 7. 

June 1932, pp. 349-64. B 

This is a discussion and recording of excerpts of 
interviews with a Negro woman of 40* 

A 

Calitri, C.J*, “Language and the Dignity of Youth, " in The 
Saturday Review * vol* 46, Jul* 20, 1963, pp* 46-7* — 

The cultural conflict between the teacher and the 
deprived child is discussed* Calitri stresses the point that 
illusion must be dropped* The teacher is advised to recognize 
different cultural values and to resign himself or herself to 
the existence of these different values© 



Chappell, Naomi C\> * “Negro Names,” in American Speech, vol. 4. 
Apr. 1929, pp. 272-5* 

insights are provided into reasons why Fegroes choose 
particular names or groups of names » 

6 

Cohn, ifezner, “On the Language of Lower-Class Children, u in 
School Review, vol* 67, winter 1959, pp* 435-40. 

Cohn considers the language of the lower olass as a 
separate dialect which involves in teaching more than the 
problems of method* He discusses the relationship of the 
lower class language to social status* 




4 



Conference Report, “The elementary School in the City,” in 
School Life , June 1963, Curriculum Section* 

This section oontains the language arts portion of the 
a conference of elementary school supervisors from 
o4 large cities* Common educational problems are dlscussedo 



Cutts, Warren G., “Reading Unreadiness in the Underpriveliged u 
in the Journal U.S. Dept, of H.3. & U. ? Office 

of 2 ducation 7 April 1963. 

Cutts contends that etoglish language instruction for 
the underprivellged must take the approach of teaching a 
foreign language. He feels that the emphasis in 3.anguage 
coaching should move to the kindergarten and the first grade. 



eliason, N.2., “Some Negro Terms,” in American Speech, vol. 
13. Apr. 1938, pp. 151-2. ~ A 

A short list of Negro student terms of the period is 



’iSarly Language Study for Slum Children,” in School and 
Society , vol. 92, Nov. 28, 1964, p, 3481 

The article recommends pre-school and extra-school 
language training for these children to help close the ed- 
ucational gap. 



Fisher, xiary. L anguage Patterns of Pre-Scho ol Children. 

N.Y. , Teachers College, 1935. ~ 

. . chief interest in this study is the development of 

objective analysis techniques for children* s speech. Social 
and personal implications are taken into account. 

12 

Havighurst, Robert J*, “Poor Reading and Delinquency hay Go 
Hand in Hand” in Nations »s Schools , vol. 64/ pp. 55.8. 

Havighurst recommends that ohildren from deprived homes 
be located in kindergarten and kept trith their peers until 
they learn to read. 



Jewett, Arno, Joseph Lersand and Doris Gunderson, Improving 
English i&llls of C ulturally Different YouthTLn Earge 

UTS^Sept. of H.ii* & ./*, Office of Education 
bulletin No. 5, 1964. 






5 



This bulletin consists of excerpts from talks at a 
conference concerned with the title problem. The emphasis 

1®,°“ su °® essfu l experiences in class on an individual, 
school-wide, and city -'Tide basis. 



Seliy, i;^j., j>if You’re V7oke You Dig It« with Phrases and 

.fords, - in N.Y. Times ivagazlne . hay 20, 1962, pp, 45 - 6 . 

. Th * s f rticle is a discussion and listing of common 

words and phrases heard in large Negro communities such as 
.Harlem* 



Khater, ^ahmoud Boushdi, The Influence of Social Class on 
the Language Patterns of Xinder/sart en Children • U* of 
Chicago Thesis, 1951. 



9 



o 

ERIC 



Ahater seeks to determine whether children of different 

lan f u 5 se for different purposes, in what respect 
the patterns and functions differ, and what implications 
these differences hold for educators* 

16 

Labov, William, "Phonological Correlates of Social Strat- 
ification," in the American Anthropologist a vol* 66* 

on the ethnography of communication, 
Dec* 64, pp* 164-76* 

n ww ,;c?M elie - es ’ on the ,oasis of his results, that 
llnguisc^c data can be used to establish objective distribu- 

!£? n l i3 *suistic features and tc delineate class norms. 

oa ? then be used t0 measure individual and class 

faabures * which in turn can be correlated 
with social mobility and insecurity , 

17 

LaBrant , Lou Le Vanche, A Study of Certain Language Develop- 
Mtf. 8 2l gMIdren in Grg^FSu?^^e^%oTui^ 
Worcester lass*, ClarE Qni versity7“l53$t 

The factors effecting language development in children 
are discussed* Social factors are included in the data* 

18 

Ladd, i^argaret Rhoads, The Relation of Social a Economic* and 
Personal Characteristics to ReagirS Ablllfe 7 :" 2 OT — ” 
City Teaohers College, Columbia University, 1933* 

This study includes results of investigation into such 

Heading %¥ fore £sn language background, 
Reading ahxiity tests given to members of an interest group 

as well as of a social group are also discussed* 
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19 

liiaiXer, R.A. , ^Relation of Reading Characteristics to Social 
Indexes,*' in the Ameri can Journal of Sociology, vol. 4i. 
i&y 1936, pp. 738^557 

This study compares the reading characteristics as 
compared to the social characteristics of two small urban 
areas in Chicago. 



2° 

i*artin, Walter G., Teaching Children Who hove with the Crops . 
Fresno County California, 1955." 

This report contains the recommendation of the Fresno 
County Project, an educational program for migrant children, 

21 

McDavid, Raven I., Jr., and he David, Virginia, “The Relation- 
ship of the Speech of American Negroes to the Speech of 
Whites, 15 in American Speech, vol. 26, 1951, pp. 3~i7. 
Also reprinted in the Bobbs-ilerrill series of Linguistic 
Reprints. 

A summary of research to date and of the problems 
confronting investigators. 



22 

Lencken, H.L., The American Language , abr©, ed. Raven I. 

licDavid Jr.,, h.Y. , Alfred A, Knopf, 1963, pp. 475-8. 

Part of the general discussion of dialects includes a 
discussion of the Negro variants of English. Extensive 
oiblio graphical footnotes. 



23 

Newton, Runic e S., “Verbal Destitutions The Pivotal Barrier 

to Learning , u in the Journal of Negro Education, vol. 20 - 
PP. 497-9. y * 

Conclusions drawn from case studies include these 
points. Instructions should be free of derision and deprecia- 
tion, learning experience must be concrete and meaningful, 
students should be exposed as often as possible to correct 
usage, the teacher should not appear depressed, students 
should be made aware of growth, opportunities to exercise 
their skills should be given, and the teacher should use 
synonymity whenever possible in defining difficult terms. 

« 

24 

Ozmon, Howard A,, Jr. , “A Realistic Approach to the Writing 
of Childrens Textbooks for Deprived Areas, “ in 
Elementary English , vol. 38, Deo. i960, pp. 534-5. 
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r 

Ozmon contends that textbook writers and publishers 
must use a realistic approach to the problem of textbooks 
for the underpriveliged • He states, that teaching deprived 
children is difficult enough without complicating the problem 
with books that are uninteresting to the child and unrelated 
to his life. 

25 

Rice, J.P. Jr., ” Education of Subcultural Groups,” in 

School and Society , vol. 92, Nov. 28, 1964, pp. 36O-2. 

The author maintains that most standardized I.Q. tests 
are loaded linguistically and culturally. They do not, 
therefore, act as a legitimate indicator of ability when 
applied to cultural subgroups. He stressed the need to de- 
velop culture-free tests. 

26 

Riessman, P. , and A. Hannah, “Teachers of the Poor” in 
n P.T.A .. vol. 59, Nov. 1964, pp. 12-14. 

Riessman claims that, to teach children of low income 
families effectively, their culture must be taken into 
account including the language of the culture itself. 

27 

Segalla, F.L., ‘Writing Vocabularies of Negro and Nhite Child- 
ren,” in School Review , vol. 42, Dec. 1934, pp. 772-9. 

The written vocabularies of Negro and white students 
showed no significant difference when the students were drawn 
from similar backgrounds. 

28 

Sanders, I.S«, S ome Phases of Negro English. Thesis. U. of 
Chicago, 1926. ~~ 

Pronunciation of consonants and vowels as well as modes 
of speech, tendencies, and miscellaneous pronunciations are 
discussed. 

29 

Templin, uildred C. , Relations of Speec h and Language Devel- 
&PM, ent & Intelligen ce and Socio-Pconomic Status/ vol. 
3o, Nov. 19357 pp^^o-237 

t 

* ladings of this study showed that the children of upper 
so io-economic status groups scored consistently higher than 
x the lower groups at each age level for all language measures. 



ERIC 



30 

Tomlinson, ^thel, "Language Arts Skills Needed by Lower Class 
Children," in jSUmentary English, vol. 33, pp. 297-83. 

rel ®*®? that certain skills well developed 
m the mddleclass ohild are developed before entering 

^ these skills are not present in the lower-class 
child upon entering# She suggests that the school orovide 

a program for developing these shills before the children 
start school work# 
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Burch, Charles B. , “Advance of English Speech among Negroes 
in the United States,” in English Journal, vol. 10, 

April 1921, pp. 222-5. 

Carrow, hary Arthur, A Comparative Study of the Linguistic 
Functioning of Bilingual Span! sh-Amerl can Childre n 
at the Third Grade Leve l, Thesis, Northwestern u77 1955* 

Clubb, Herr el D. , Jr., “Standard English as a Foreign Language,” 
in Elementary Ffogllsh , vol. 33, Nov. 1961, pp. 497-501. 

Golden, Ruth I., Improving Patterns of Language Usage, 

Detroit, Wayne State University Press, i960. 

Hale, li.S. , The Vocabulary of Negro High School Pupils, 
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Johnson, Edwin D., “The Speech of the American Negro Folk,” 
in Opportunity , vol. 5, ITo. ?, July 1927. 

Sheldon, william D. , and Lawrence Carrilo, “Relation of 

Parents, Home, and Certain Developmental Characteristics 
to Children* s Reading Ability,” in Elementary School 
Journal , vol. 52, Jan. 1952, pp. 262^701 * 

Xandell, Haurine D., and L.V. Zints, “Some Difficulties 
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in Reading Teacher, vol. 14, Lar. 1961, pp. 256-63. 
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